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Photo courtesy the Washington, D.C. 
Sunday Star Pictorial Magazine 


UR career cover this month presents 

an unusual opportunity open to 
home economics graduates who have 
majored in foods and nutrition, namely, 
service in the armed forces as dietitians. 
Pictured on the cover is Captain Louise 
A. K. Frolich instructing a class of 
dietitians who are taking their dietetic 
internship at Walter Reed Army Hos- 
pital in Washington, D. C. 


Any graduate of an accredited college 
with a degree in foods and nutrition is 
eligible to apply for these army dietetic 
internships. She will be inducted as a 
second lieutenant and commissioned in 
the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps. 
Also, graduated dietitians may request 
active duty in the corps for one, two or 
three years. 


The army has two training schools, 
Walter Reed Army Hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C. and Brooke Army Hospital 
in San Antonio, Texas. The year-long 
training program consists of both class- 
room instruction and on-the-job train- 
ing. It includes intensive work in all 
phases of hospital administration, pro- 
curement and production, menu plan- 
ning and diet therapy, equipment, per- 
sonnel handling, waste prevention, 
sanitation and public health measures. 
Once the rigorous training is com- 
pleted, the dietitians are prepared for 
assignment to other army hospitals. 


Captain Frolich is Chief of the Train- 
ing Branch of the Food Service Division 
at Walter Reed Army Hospital. A 
graduate of the University of Nebraska, 
she was commissioned in 1944 and saw 
service in Europe during World War II. 
Until she was recalled to active duty 
last June to help set up the new train- 
ing program for dietitians, she taught 
nutrition at the University of Alabama. 
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To help all youth develop into people who can live satisfactorily 
with themselves and with others in the world in which they exist has 
always been a goal of education. There have been many movements 
at various levels of education which proposed ways for best accom- 
plishing this. In the last several years the problems confronting sec- 
ondary schools in bringing about meaningful education for all boys 
and girls have been brought into sharpest focus in the movement 
known as Life Adjustment Education. 

Life adjustment education has grown primarily out of educators’ 
concern for the sixty per center’s in secondary education—those youth 
whose needs are not met by college preparatory or vocational cur- 
riculums. But the program is also designed to help all youth do a 
better job of living. One of the three important areas in which life 
adjustment education centers is that of preparation for home and 
family life. It is here, of course, that home economics can make a 
unique contribution. 

We are thus particularly pleased to present as the lead article this 
month one which reviews the history and beliefs of life adjustment 
education and suggests ways in which home economics can serve 
within the framework of the total program, This article was prepared 
by Mary Laxson of the home economics education service in the divi- 
sion of vocational education and Howard Cummings, specialist for 
social studies and geography in the division of State and local school 
systems for the operating committee on life adjustment education of 
the U.S. Office of Education. Turn to page 111 for their article, 
Education for Home and Family Living in Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion. 

In succeeding issues we shall bring articles which show how life 
adjustment education is being carried on at State levels and how 
home economics fits into the program. 


Two articles dealing with relationships of teen-agers with their 
parents supplement the lead article. What Teen-Agers Think of Their 
Parents, page 113, was the subject of a study in which 1456 Michigan 
youth of eighth and eleventh grades participated. The results of the 
survey are reprinted here with permission from Bulletin 298, Teen- 
Agers and Parents, published in 1951 by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Michigan. Basic research for the study was con- 
ducted by Ivan Nye under the direction of Michigan State College 
and the Michigan Demonstration Community School Program in 
Family Living. 

As is pointed out in the bulletin, “The problems of teen-agers are 
broader than the home itself and the partnership concept of the home 
and the school needs to be reemphasized more strongly in the solution 
of these problems.” Accordingly a list of implications for teachers are 
included which are based on the important questions and answers of 
the survey. 

A companion feature, My Parents Aren’t Fair, on page 112 gives 
constructive suggestions for ways teachers can help teen-agers and 
adults understand each other’s points of view. This article is by 
Angelyn Wadley, now a homemaker in Providence, Utah, formerly 
state supervisor of home economics in Utah, and author of Can You 
Give Them What They Want Most? in our February issue. 


These articles point to ways home economics teachers can and are 
helping boys and girls to be better family members today and in the 
future. No job is more necessary or more stimulating because sound 
home and family life is the basis of a sound nation. 
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Yours for the, osking for efnssnoort 


tutibutions! 9 Teaching aids-ALL FREE! 


They’re ready now—nine Teaching 
Aids (eight booklets and a set of school 
lunch recipe cards) packed with infor- 
mation to make Home Economics 
teaching so much easier—so much more 


interesting and effective. 


Send for them now and use them in 
planning your next term’s work. 

Check off those you want on the cou- 
pon and you’ll get them in a few days— 


free and postpaid! 


We are now preparing other new 
teaching aids. They’ll be ready for 
distribution in a short time. WATCH 


FOR ANNOUNCEMENT! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me the Home Economics 
Teaching aids I’ve marked below: 


... High School Manual on 

Commercially Canned Foods 
A 50-page, profusely illustrated man- 
ual on the history, nutritive value 
and important facts about canned 
foods and beverages. 


... The Canned Food Handbook 
Contains authoritative answers to 
queries about commercially canned 
foods. 32 pages, illustrated in color, 
with charts, tables of foods and bib- 
liography. 

Three illustrated Tested Recipe 
Booklets, containing nearly 100 
tested popular dishes. Beautifully il- 
lustrated in color. 


... Choice Recipes and Menus 
Using Canned Foods 
48 pages, illustrated. 


... Coffee Facts 
for Home Economists 
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The history, cultivation, blending, 
packaging and distribution of Amer- 
ica’s most popular beverage. Many 
helpful suggestions on how to make 
good coffee; coffee-making devices; 
coffee as a flavor and popular coffee 
recipes. Superbly illustrated, 26 pages. 


... Large-quantity School Lunch 
Recipe Cards 

A helpful set of recipes and informa- 

tion for those interested in quantity 

cookery classes and school lunches. 


... The Story of Food: 
How Man Has Preserved It 
Through the Ages 
A series of graphic presentations of 
food preservation showing its transi- 
tion and development through the 
years from the earliest beginning to 
our present day high-speed modern 
methods. Originally a series of ad- 
vertisements—now in book form to 
satisfy numerous requests. 


... Appetizing Recipes From 
Canned Foods 


44 pages, beautifully illustrated with 
full-color plates, this booklet con- 

















tains dozens of recipes that can be 
prepared with a minimum of time 
and effort. The booklet will help you 
use canned foods in a greater variety 
of ways. 


...- A Word About Tin Cans 

A handy little booklet packed with 
information on the tin can itself. 
Tells what a tin can is, how it is 
made, how many sizes it comes in, etc. 


... For Broader Horizons 

This leaflet describes briefly 3 inter- 
esting films which you may have free 
for classroom use. ‘Alaska’s Silver 
Millions” tells the story of salmon 
... “Vitamin Rivers’’ gives the his- 
tory, culture and economic growth 
of fruit and vegetable juices... 
‘Jerry Pulls the Strings’’ features 
puppets telling the romantic story 
of coffee. 





Name 


School 





Street Address 
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HE University of Tennessee has re- 

ceived a gift of $6,000 to perpetuate 

an annual scholarship in home 
economics, C. E. Brehn, University 
president, recently announced. The 
fund was provided by Frederick Lewi- 
sohn, New York philanthropist and 
long time friend of the University, who 
has given a scholarship to an honor 
student in home economics each year 
since 1903-04. 

Previously given on a_ year-to-year 
basis, the scholarship provides $250 to 
some outstanding senior each year. The 
girl is selected by the home economics 
faculty for her leadership and scholastic 
ability. In making the announcement, 
Dr. Brehn said: “It is impossible to 
estimate the value in human achieve- 
ment of the previous scholarships Mr. 
Lewisohn has given the College of 
Home Economics. All the winners have 
later rendered professional service in 
home economics, mostly as teachers and 
home demonstration agents. They are 
excellent homemakers and community 
leaders throughout the United States 
and even in some foreign countries.” 

Previous winners of the Lewisohn 
scholarships have included Jessie W. 
Harris, present vice-dean of the College 
of Home Economics, and Mrs. Jonathan 
M. Steere, who formerly headed home 
economics work at the University be- 
fore becoming head of the home eco- 
nomics education department at Penn- 
sylvania State College. All 49 scholar- 
ship winners have graduated with 
honors. 


Penn State Festival 

The annual Spring Week-End at the 
School of Home Economics, Pennsyl- 
vania State College has been set for 
April 25-26. The week-end program 
will include talks, discussion meetings 
and demonstrations centering on the 
theme, Food and People. Among the 
topics to be covered are food prepara- 
tion, home freezing, cutting food costs, 
out-door cookery and dieting. In ad- 
dition, there will be exhibits, movies, 
plays and a fashion show. A detailed 
program will be sent upon request by 
the School of Home Economics at Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Fewer People On The Farm 

Significant of our time is the de- 
cline in farm population, reports Dr. 
Margaret Hagood of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, U. $. Department 
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of Agriculture. The number of people 
living on farms dropped from 32 mil- 
lion to 24 million between 1910 and 
the 1950 census. Then again in 1950- 
51, another million left the farm for 
the city. In contrast, the total pop- 
ulation has increased almost 60 mil- 
lion, reaching the 154 million mark in 
April of 1951. Two factors attribut- 
ing to this change are wars and busi- 
ness conditions. Although the depres- 
sion sent some folks back to the farm 
for a few years, the trend became once 
again to migrate, gaining impetus as 
World War II approached. Only 16 
per cent of the people were on farms 
at the last census compared to 35 
per cent forty years ago. 


London Conference Discusses 
Food for Civil Defense 

Food aspects of civil defense were 
recently discussed in a London con- 
ference by representatives of the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 
Among the subjects considered were 
emergency institutional feeding, nutri- 
tional therapy for patients suffering 
radiation burns and other trauma under 
disaster conditions, emergency provis- 
ions for special diet patients and food 
requirements of civilians of bombed 
cities. The U.S. delegation included 
members of civil defense organizations, 
American Red Cross officials, nursing, 
food and nutritional experts and a 
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Dates to Remember 


March 1-9—National 4-H Club Week 

April 13—Easter Sunday 

April 14—Pan American Day 

April 26-May 3—National Baby Week 

April 26-May 3—Boys and Girls Week 

May 10—Mother’s Day 

June 15—Father’s Day 

June 24-26—Biennial convention of the 
Canadian Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

June 24-27—Forty-third annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

November 12-14—1952 American 
School Food Service Association meet- 
ing, Los Angeles, California 


* 
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special advisor from the Paper Cup 
and Container Institute which has 
insured availability of paper supplies 
for emergency food service if our 
country should be subjected to an 
atomic attack. 


4-Hers Attend Roundup 

One-hundred 4-H Club members 
took part in the 33rd annual Club 
“Roundup” in Denver last January. 
The young people who had been select- 
ed for their achievement in 4-H Club 
work came from Oklahoma, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, Wyoming, South Dakota and 
Colorado. Among the features of the 
4-day program were tours, group dis- 
cussions and demonstrations. The theme 
of the meeting was “Serving as Loyal 
Citizens through 4-H.” 


New Director of Nutrition 
at Wheat Flour Institute 

F. Eugenia Whitehead has been ap- 
pointed Director of Nutrition of the 
Wheat Flour Institute in Chicago. She 
will direct its expanding school pro- 
gram in nutrition education. Also her 
work will include coordination of the 
basic nutrition theme of activities and 
publications of the organization. 

Miss Whitehead was a Research Fel- 
low in Nutrition in the School of 
Public Health at Harvard University. 
She received her Doctor of Science 
degree in nutrition under Dr. Stare at 
Harvard in 1951. Dr. Whitehead has 
worked also in the adult education 
field and taught at West Georgia Col- 
lege. At one time, she was Associate 
Educational Director of the Georgia 
Department of Health. 


From Here to There— 


Elizabeth R. Wilson has been named 
state-wide home service director for the 
New York State Electric and Gas Cor- 
poration. Her new headquarters will 
be in Binghamton. Joining the com- 
pany in 1937, she has been home serv- 
ice representative for the Ithaca dis- 
trict since 1947. 


Aileen Merwin, nutritionist, has 
joined the staff of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. She will work principally with the 
company’s Food and Flavor Group. Miss 
Merwin previously was a Research Fel- 
low at Harvard University School of 
Public Health. 


Eleanor R. Morritt has been promot- 
ed to editor of the Consumer Educa- 
tion Department of the Household Fi- 
nance Corporation. As editorial as- 
sistant in that department for the past 
year and a half, she was responsible 
for the recent Money Management: 
Your Food Dollar booklet. She also 
has assisted in writing numerous other 
publications and articles on budgeting. 
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ITH your permission I would like 

very much to reproduce the article 

in the November 1951 issue of PRAc- 

TICAL HoME Economics entitled A Skit 

on Parliamentary Procedure by Laura 
McAdams and Betty Stevenson. 

LouLA CONNELLY 

District Supervisor, State Board of Education 

Lawrenceville, Virginia 


[We were happy to give Miss Connelly permis- 
sion to reproduce this article.] 


Likes Clothing Construction 
Series 

Since I cannot cut our library copy 
of your magazine, would you please send 
me an extra coupon section. 

We are equipping a clothing labora- 
tory in one end of the new school cafe- 
teria for our Practical Arts Adult 
classes, and eventually I hope we shall 
have a girls’ division of our Trade High 
School. During the last three years our 
enrollment has increased from 30 wo- 
men to 120, plus a waiting list—just for 
clothing. 

Your clothing construction articles by 
Mrs. Edna Bryte Bishop are of special 
interest to me, since I am teaching her 
method to my beginners this year. Mrs. 
Bishop demonstrated her methods at a 
two-day clinic in Worcester, Mass., this 
spring for the Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics and Practical Arts teachers. My 
women are very much interested in 
learning the new methods, and I am 
delighted with their enthusiasm and ex- 
cellent results. 

I have tried to keep up with the 
latest methods in Home Economics and 
your magazine has been most helpful. 

VERONICA B. FEENEY 
Clothing Instructor 


Westfield Trade High School, Massachusetts 


Many Requests for Booklet 
I think you would be interested to 
know that to date we have received 170 
requests for our Clothing Construction 
Methods booklet with referenfce to 
Practical Home Economics magazine. 
We feel certain that there have been 
quite a few additional requests resulting 
from your series of articles which did 
not mention the magazine. 
Betty Huston 
J. C. Penney Company 
{The booklet, Clothing Construction Methods 
by Edna Bryte Bishop and Mary Omen is now 
being revised and will be available shortly te 
home economics teachers and demonstration lead- 


ers from the J. C. Penney Company, 330 West 
34th Street, New York, N. Y.] 
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"Windows 
make the 


Thirty-four fresh, 
imaginative ideas for window 
treatments... for every room 
in the house... for every 
sort of problem window. 



































Tricks with 


sheer curtains 





thought and-action provoking INCLUDES: 
window treatments, showing | | 
the use of both old and new material, tte 
to make decorative assets of all windows 
through an inspired use of color. 

Prepared by the 


RIT Fashion and Home 
Economics Bureau 














RIT Products Corporation 
1437 West Morris St., Indianapolis 6 


Please send me a free copy of 
“Windows Make the Room” 





AllPurpose RIT Fabric Tints and Dyes. 
Works on Nylon, all Rayons includ- 
ing fates and mixt , cotton, 
silk, wool, linen—literally any fab- 
ric except glass fiber. 
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Tricks with fringe 
Tricks with ruffles 


Tricks with Living 
Room Windows 


Aj 


Tricks with color alone 


(including Tie- 
Variegated Dyeing) 


Tricks with Feed Sacks 


Little Window Tricks 
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brings you new main-dish magic! 


IN THE WEST 
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The Whole-Egg 
Mayonnaise 


i ae id 





Hearty, thrifty new recipes 
developed especially for meatless meals. 


You know Best Foods or Hellmann’s® Real Mayonnaise is tops 


for the main-dish salads that are so timely during Lent. 
But wait’ll you discover how delicious it makes these 

new meatless treats! Only Best Foods or Hellmann’s can 
add such smoothness and flavor . . . because it’s the only 
leading mayonnaise made with freshly cracked whole eggs. 
It has the luscious goodness whole eggs alone can give, 
plus the richness of “Fresh-Press” salad oil, fine 

vinegar, choice spices, and extra egg yolks. No wonder 

it’s America’s favorite mayonnaise . . . so good so many ways! 












MAKE THESE 


Thrifty 

New 

“Meat 
kippers” 


FOR LENT OR LATER 
Deiat 








~~ Best Foods 
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Macaroni Casserole Supper —————> 


Easy treat with flavor that can’t be beat— 
Macaroni Casserole: Combine 8-0z. pkg. cooked 
macaroni, 4 c. Whole-Egg Mayonnaise, 4 tsp, 
salt, % c. each diced green pepper, pimiento, 
Heat can cream mushroom soup, can sliced 
mushrooms and 3 tbs. of the liquor. Grate 4% lb. 
American cheese. Arrange layers of macaroni, 
mushroom sauce, cheese in greased casserole, 
Bake 20 mins. at 425°. (Serves 6.) 


<—— Tangy New Cheese Rarebit 


Luscious Whole-Egg Mayonnaise adds tempting 
zest to this easy Cheese Rarebit: Mix 4 c. Best 
Foods or Hellmann’s Mayonnaise with 1 tbs, 
flour. Slowly add 1 c. milk. Cook over hot water 
until thick. Add 2 c. grated American cheese, 14 
tsp. Best Foods Mustard-with-Horseradish, “4 
tsp. Worcestershire sauce. Stir until cheese melts, 
Serve over toast sandwiches spread with mixture 
of one 3% -oz. can mashed sardines, 2 tbs. chop- 
ped parsley, 3 tbs. mayonnaise. (Serves 4.) 





Nifty, Thrifty Eggs Creole > 


New way to main-dish fame—delectable new 
Eggs Creole: Split 4 hard-cooked eggs. Blend 
yolks with 6 tbs. Best Foods or Hellmann’s 
Mayonnaise, 8 mashed shrimp, salt, pepper, 
Tabasco sauce, 1 tbs. lemon juice. Fill whites, 
serve on cooked rice. For sauce: Simmer 15 mins, 
1 can sieved tomatoes, 1 bay leaf, 2 tbs. minced 
onion, ¥ c. ea. diced green pepper and celery, 
Ym tsp. thyme. Thicken with flour. Simmer 10 
mins. Add 2 tbs. mayonnaise to ¥ c. sauce, 
return to sauce and heat. (Serves 4.) 





<—Gourmet Fish Platter 


An ideal basic sauce ingredient . . . the Whole- 
Egg Mayonnaise adds rich, smooth flavor to 
Gourmet Fish Platter: Brush haddock, halibut 
or perch fillets with melted Nucoa® margarine, 
broil 10 mins. Sauté % c. chopped cucumber in 
2 tbs. Best Foods or Hellmann’s Mayonnaise. 
Add 6 tbs. mayonnaise, 4% c. sour cream, 2 tbs. 
milk, 2 tbs. chopped parsley, 4 stuffed olives 
chopped, % tsp. salt, 1 tbs. lemon juice. Cook 
slowly until thick. Serve hot with fish. (Serves 4.) 











Hellmann’s TNE WHOLE-E6G MAVONWAISE 
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HE importance of the engagement 
period in preparation for successful 
marriage is told in Meaning of En- 
gagement, a film just released by Coro- 
net Films, 65 East South Water, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. The film stresses this 
period as one for engaged couples to 
develop psychological unity, learn to 
know each other and plan for the fu- 
ture. Breaking of an engagement is 
also discussed. The 114 reels sound film 
is $125 in color or $62.50 in black and 
white. 
Revised Catalog Available 

A revised 24-page catalog by the 
School Service Department of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation describes 
eighteen motion pictures for classroom 
include subjects of 
home economics, science, agriculture, 
etc. Many are recommended for gen- 
eral assembly meetings. ‘Teachers may 
obtain copies of the catalog (B-5409) 
by writing to 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Slidefilm on Enriched Bread 

The nutritional value of enriched 
bread is the subject of Build Strong 
Bodies, a new 35 mm sound and color 
slidefilm. Suitable for children in the 
4th, 5th and 6th grades, it is part of 
a complete study unit on enriched 
bread. The slidefilm is available from 
local Wonder Bread Bakeries or from 
the Home Economics Department, Con- 
tinental Baking Company, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


use. ‘The films 


New Coronet Films 

Two new films available from Coronet 
Films are Feeling Left Out and Our 
Teacher. The first considers the desire 
of every boy and girl to “belong” and 
to have a feeling of importance among 
friends. It is aimed at developing an 
understanding for the socially isolated. 
Also, suggestions for ways students can 
overcome this difficulty are given. 

The other film, Our Teacher, helps 
give pupils of primary and low inter- 
mediate grades an insight and aware- 
ness of their teacher as a friend who 
deserves cooperation. Emphasis is 
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placed on how children can show ap- 
preciation toward the instructor by this 
cooperation, self reliance, alertness, 
friendliness and helpfulness. 

Feeling Left Out is sold in color for 
$125 or black and white for $62.50. Our 
Teacher is $100 in color and $50 in 
black and white. The address of Coro- 
net Films is 65 East South Water, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 


Community Relations Programs 

A number of films for training pro- 
grams and community relations pro- 
grams are being offered by Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. These 
16 mm sound films were made by lead- 
ing American companies and cover such 


topics as safety, homemaking, health 
and hygiene. They are available for a 
slight transportation charge from the 
nearest film exchange. The 1951-52 
Adult Film Booking Calendar for film 
scheduling and list of films can be ob- 
tained by writing Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service. 


Correction, Please 

In the compilation of films reviewed 
during 1951 on page 566 of the Decem- 
ber issue, a filmstrip was listed under 
Miscellaneous as How To Budget. The 
correct title of the filmstrip, described 
on page 306 in the September issue, 
should read Budgeting for Better Liv- 
ing. We are very sorry that this error 
was made. 








TV Corner 


NY day, Monday through Friday, 
people tuning in to KSD-TV’s Stu- 
dio A, St. Louis Post-Dispatch station, 
can see the program “Homemaking with 


KSD-TV.” For 45 minutes, TV home 
economist, Wilma Sim, and her assis- 
tant Shirley Jane Finley, prepare a com- 
plete meal in front of the cameras. 

The program, reported in the fall 
1951 issue of The Candle, publication 
of Phi Upsilon Omicron, is made pos- 
sible through participating sponsors and 
planned a week in advance. In setting 
up the menus, Miss Sim considers: 
Is the meal well-balanced, does it have 
variety of texture, flavor and color, is 
it time saving and economical, are 
seasonal foods used to advantage and 
last but just as important—is it “tele- 
genic?” 

Once the menus are decided upon, 
the next point under consideration is 
how and when each item should be 
prepared and featured. For example, a 
picture of one of the foods can be shown 
as an opening shot for the meal. This 
might be a dessert, a bread or varia- 
tion or an entree. Sometimes a party 
table decoration or centerpiece is used. 

Wednesday evening before the fol- 
lowing week’s programs, the menus, se- 


quences and recipes are dittoed and 
distributed. Menus go to the printer 
for subsequent use before the camera, 
sequences to the TV director, Betty 
Barnett, who writes the script format 
and a selected group of recipes are sent 
for printing in the Food Section of 
Thursday’s St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Meanwhile, pre-preparation of foods 
is done by Miss Sim’s assistant in a 
permanent working electric kitchen lo- 
cated in one of the studios. Here she 
arranges the necessary ingredients on 
trays to avoid confusion and unneces- 
sary movement during the actual pro- 
gram. Wooden spoons, plastic handled 
silverware, rubber scrapers and cloth 
covered trays are used to eliminate ex- 
cessive noise. Good visibility is ob- 
tained by use of glass containers, bowls 
and saucepans. 

When all possible advance prepara- 
tion is completed, the program is re- 
hearsed. Although the main portion of 
the show is done ad lib, at this time the 
director goes through the format with 
other persons to make last minute 
changes if required and to check “tim- 
ings.” 

Both Miss Sim and Miss Finley take 
part in preparation activities on the 
program. As many close-ups as possi- 
ble are given the viewer while the 
recipe ingredients are being combined. 
A picture of the finished items is al- 
ways shown even though it may mean 
preparing in advance a duplicate of 
foods which need long periods of cook- 
ing, freezing or chilling. 

Once the program is over and the 
kitchen back in order, the many viewer 
requests must be answered by Miss Sim. 
Also special utensils and equipment are 
collected or purchased for future pro- 
grams and conferences held. 

For two home economists, “Home- 
making with KSD-TV” certainly does 
provide a full day’s activities. 
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This film explains simply and clearly the new Federal Trade Commission rulings on: 


@ Acetate and rayon terminology 


| @ Labeling of acetate and rayon 


“Modern Yarn for Modern Living” is a dramatic, full-color, three-part film you 
won’t want to miss! A script is provided for this 35mm. slide film which makes it 
possible to time your presentation at the pace you wish—Running time is approx- 


imately 30 minutes or each section can be shown separately in about 10 minutes: 


Part 1. How chemical fibers are made. 





Part 2. How fabrics are made. 


Part 3. The care and handling of acetate fabrics. 





Yours to borrow... or buy 


Write for this exciting color slide film today! On a loan basis, you pay nothing 


but the return postage. Or you can purchase the film for the nominal fee of $10. 




















} “7 ‘ ry 1 1 . 
| ©BLANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Mail this Coupon Today 
| Advertising Department, Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. NAME 
[] Please send me ON LOAN the textile film, “Modern Yarn 
for Modern Living.” I agree to return film one week after SCHOOL 
date of use and pay return postage. Scheduled date of 
class use ‘ 
(Allow 30 days for shipment.) ADDRESS 
{ I wish to purchase this film. Enclosed is a check or 
| money order for $10.00. CITy ZONE STATE 
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BOOKS 


Homemaking for Teen-Agers 
By Irene E. McDermott and 
Florence W. Nicholas 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Peoria, Il. 
Price $2.96 Pp. 492 1951 


This attractive volume is designed as 
an introductory study of homemaking 
at the early teen-age level. Both the 
organization of the book and the style 
of writing indicate that these well known 
authors are aware of the needs and 
points of view of this often hard to 
please group. The chapter headings, 
Your Job as a Big Brother o1 Sister, 
Can you Stitch a Straight Seam? House- 


keeping is a Part of Homemaking, 
There’s Lots to Learn About Food, 
Party Times at Home are Fun; Livable 
Rooms Mean Better Living, Good 


Grooming for Good Looks, You Can 
Make Pretty Clothes, Do You Have 
Clothes Sense? and Polish Up Your Per- 
sonality present the scope of the book. 

In line with the ever increasing em- 
phasis upon homemaking education for 
boys, most of the book deals with top- 
ics as suitable for them as for girls. 
Many of the illustrations show boys en- 
gaged in homemaking activities. 

Suggestions for class and home proj- 
ects, discussions, demonstrations, prac- 
tice and experience meetings as well as 
safety warnings and self checking charts 
included. References for further 
study and lists of sound film strips fol- 
low chapter summaries. 


are 


—Reviewed by EvoisE STONE 
Madison Junior High School 
Syracuse, New York 


Tailoring for the Family 
By Bonnie V. Goodman 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 
Price $4.75 Pp. 408 1951 


This book should be helpful to the 
person who has had little or no _pre- 
vious training in clothing selection and 
construction. ‘The author attempts to 
cover in a non-technical way, all prob- 
lems related to the making of both 
tailored and semi-tailored garments for 
the family, including apparel for women 
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and teen-age girls, children’s wraps and 
garments for men and boys. 

It discusses briefly the aesthetic and 
economic values of home tailoring, lists 
necessary equipment and supplies and 
where they may be procured. The im- 
portance of taking body measurements 
accurately for all ages and types is em- 
phasized, followed by simple instruc- 
tions for altering and testing the pat- 
tern. Elementary design principles are 
presented as guides in the selection of 
appropriate patterns for various figure 
types. Help is also given concerning 
the choice and preparation of fabrics 
and findings for tailored garments. It 
provides information on the fundamen- 
tals of clothing construction needed in 
making tailored garments together with 
helpful suggestions for pressing. Some 
slants on how to make over tailored 
garments and how to care for the fin- 
ished garment are also included. In- 
formation is well indexed. 

—Reviewed by CaRoLyn Rusy 


Head, Clothing and Textiles Division 
University of Nebraska 


The Hobby Book of Stenciling 
and Brush-Stroke Painting 


By Raymond F. Yates 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 
Price $4.00 Pp. 131 1951 


Here is a book which should interest 
both craftsman and antique lover who 
want to learn the art of stenciling and 
brush-stroke painting. Following a 
brief history of stenciling as it was prac- 
ticed in nineteenth century America, 
Mr. Yates lists the essential supplies 
and materials needed. He tells how 
to obtain old stencil designs, how to 
copy them from old furniture or how 
to create original ones. Stripping and 
restoring furniture and how to apply 
undercoatings to serve as backgrounds 
for stenciled designs are covered in two 
chapters. Directions are then given 
for applying stencils and how to var- 
nish and antique them. In addition to 
stenciling on furniture, the author dis- 
cusses how to stencil or brush-stroke 
designs on tinware, clock glasses, clock- 


faces and mirrors. The text is well 
illustrated and clearly presented. 
—Reviewed by MARGE MOTHERSILL 


Home Furnishings 
By Karen R. Gillespie 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 
Price $7.65 Pp. 485 1951 


Many photographs, diagrams 
sketches help to make this book a val- 
uable text for a general home furnish- 
ings course. Discussions of furniture, 
china, glass, silver, floor coverings, ap- 
pliances and plastics have been in- 
cluded in the thirteen chapters. De- 
tailed descriptions of the construction 
and manufacture of many home fur- 
nishing products provide the necessary 
background to an introductory study 
of home furnishings. 

Karen R. Gillespie, associate profes- 
sor of retailing at New York Uni- 
versity, has compiled substantial fac- 
tual material on almost every phase 
of the field. She has presented it in 
a very readable form. The bibliography 
lists many worthwhile reference books. 
Also included are review questions and 
suggested projects for each chapter.—F. S. 


and 


Worth Knowing About— 

Clubs Are Fun gives suggestions on 
organizing and running clubs and group 
activities. Copies are available from 
Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10 for 40c each. 


Something Can Be Done About 
Chronic Hlness outlines a program for 
dealing effectively with chronic disease, 
a common health problem. Published 
jointly by the National Commission on 
Chronic Illness and the Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York, it is available for 25 cents. 


Four Cornell Extension — bulletins 
which should interest homemakers have 
been published recently. ‘They are How 
To Make Draperies, Bulletin No. 831; 
Bedding: Good Care for Longer Wear, 
No. 829; Dresser Drawer Storage, 
No. 839, which shows the maximum use 
of drawer space; Carpentry Tools for 
Homemakers, No. 840, which suggests a 
list of tools and supplies and how to 
use them; and Sanitary Food Handling 
in Church, Community Center and Camp, 
No. 844 which stresses correct dishwash- 
ing and do’s and don'ts of handling 
food. These bulletins are obtained by 
writing New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 


Emergency Action To Save Lives 
outlines practical ways in which un- 
trained persons can help the injured in 
emergency situations. Copies are 5 
cents each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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A different kind of MEATLESS MEAL 
High in Protein and Appetite Appeal 





A Seasonal Classroom Project for Good Nutrition 


MOLDED MACARONI AND CHEESE 
A main-course salad that combines popular 
protein-rich ingredients with high-protein 
Knox Unflavored Gelatine. 





Featured in the Knox Gelatine Spring Classroom Kit now being mailed 


to you, this tested Gel-Cookery recipe includes protein-rich foods 


extended and textured by high-protein Knox Unflavored Gelatine. 


MACARONI AND CHEESE LOAF 


. Soften 1 envelope Knox Unflavored Gelatine in 


Ya cup cold water. 


. Dissolve thoroughly in % cup very hot water with 


1 teaspoon salt. 


. Stir in 1 cup grated American Cheese until soft- 


ened with 1 tablespoon lemon juice and 2 tea- 
spoons grated onion. 


- Chill until unbeaten egg white consistency. 


- Mix in 1% cups cooked broken macaroni, 2 cup 


mayonnaise or salad dressing, Y2 cup diced 
celery, 1 tablespoon chopped pimiento, and 2 
tablespoons chopped parsley. 


. Turn into a large or individual molds and chill until 


firm. 


- Unmold on salad greens and garnish as desired. 


- Makes 4 main-course salad servings. 








Unlike factory-flavored 
gelatin dessert pow- 
ders, which are about 
% sugar and only about 
% gelatine, Knox is 
all real gelatine. Knox 
is all protein, no 
sugar, no flavoring 
matter. Each package 
contains 4 envelopes of 
gelatine for 4 recipes, 
and a folder of selected 
recipes. 


KNOX == 


the REAL Gelatine 


JOHNSTOWN, N.Y. 
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institution of its kind in the world. 

In America, seventy-five out of every 
one hundred youth of high school age 
are in school, and forty-eight out of 
every one hundred _ twenty-year-old 
youth have graduated from high school. 
In all other countries of the world, a 
maximum of fifteen or twenty out of 
one hundred young people finish high 
school and only a slightly larger num- 
ber are in attendance. 


Teachers in the United States might 
view these. statistics with justifiable 
pride. In many local schools teachers 
might have even greater cause for self- 
congratulation because their local fig- 
ures are higher than these national fig- 
ures. The completions run from 60 
to 70 per cent in some States. In some 
cities 90 per cent of the youth at age 
twenty have graduated from high 
school. Few teachers and administra- 
tors, however, spend much time con- 
gratulating themselves. They have two 
goals for American education which 
our schools still fall far short of meet- 
ing: (1) They want all youth to gradu- 
ate from high school; (2) they want 
all high school graduates to leave school 
with a better education than high school 
graduates now have. 

Movements to provide better second- 
ary education for all American youth 
have been numerous over the last 20 
years. The life adjustment education 
movement is a part of two decades of 
effort to improve the secondary pro- 
gram. The first Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth was 
appointed by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education in May, 1947. This Com- 
mission of nine members _represent- 
ing national educational organizations 
served a three-year term as the spear- 
head of a new effort to make secondary 
education more closely related to the 
business of living. In 1950 a second 
Commission, enlarged to eleven mem- 
bers, began a new three-year term. 
State Commissions for Life Adjustment 
Education have been appointed in 
twenty-two States. It is these groups 
that are sponsoring the local action pro- 

grams for curriculum improvement 
which are pointed toward the goal of 
better adjustment in all phases of living 
for all high school graduates. 

The basic belief behind life adjust- 
ment education is that the high school 
program should more adequately serve 
the needs of all youth of high school 
age. Life adjustment education is de- 
signed to equip all American youth to 
live with satisfaction to themselves and 
profit to society as home members, 
workers and citizens. It is concerned 
especially with youth of high school age 

(Continued on page 138) 
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education for home 


and family living in 


life adjustment education 


By Mary Laxson and 
Howard Cummings 











































A high school boy has experience in nursery school 
as part of the Demonstration School-Community Program 
in Home and Family Living sponsored by the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction. This ten-community 
project was reported in our November 1951 issue. 
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This is what teen-agers tell their teachers! 


my parents arent fair 


By Angelyn W. Wadley 


Y mother’s always telling me about 

what time she had to get in and 

what she had to do when she was 
my age until it makes me tired. She 
doesn’t seem to realize that the world’s 
different now.” 

“My father’s so old-fashioned it isn’t 
even funny.” 

“You can’t explain anything or argue 
with my folks, they just get angry and 
won't listen.” 

There was tension in the atmosphere 
and emotion in the voices of the group 
of eleventh grade girls pouring out 
their complaints in rapid succession. It 
was a class in family relationships and 
the recurrent issue of late hours had 
come up for discussion. 

Any homemaking teacher who has at- 
tempted to lead discussions on any of 
the points of controversy in parent and 
teen relationships is familiar with situ- 
ations like this. The class will be going 
along smoothly enough when all at once 
a topic will be introduced which sets 
off an emotional outburst like a match 
sets off a firecracker. 

And what should the teacher do when 
this happens? Should she lend a sym- 
pathetic adult ear the students want 
and by words or implication align her- 
self on their side even at the risk of 
their quoting her to their parents or 
taking home biased reports of the dis- 
cussion which might damage the _par- 
ent’s confidence in her? Should she be 
the spokesman for the adult point of 
view and place herself on the other 





Mrs. Wadley, now a homemaker in 
Providence, Utah, was state supervisor 
of home economics in Utah for seven 
years. This article is a sequel to one 
in the February issue called Can You 
Give Them What They Want Most? 
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side of an argument with her students? 
Or should she avoid introducing contro- 
versial topics and change the subject or 
stop the discussion if they accidentally 
come up? 

There will always be some areas of 
friction between members of different 
generations. How they are dealt with 
is of vital importance in any family. 
But even the most conscientious and 
enlightened parents will have difficulty 
in solving, on an individual family 
basis, problems related to such things 
as how much money young people 
should spend, what time at night they 
should get in, where they should and 
should not go, use of the car, appro- 
priate dress, smoking or drinking. What 
others of the crowd do and what other 
parents allow always enter into the pic- 
ture and young people tend to quote 
the most lenient parents and cite the 
most extreme behavior in their argu- 
ments at home. Parents naturally fall 
back on their own experiences and per- 
sonal attitudes. 

Then, too, these home arguments 
usually occur at a time when both par- 
ents and sons or daughters are emo- 
tionally upset over some specific situ- 
ation. The whole parent-child rela- 
tionship becomes involved and the dis- 
cussion which started over some one 
issue spills over into a quarrel that 
brings forth a dozen other complaints 
and irritations. 

Teachers can help immeasurably in 
promoting happier relationships and 
better understanding in the homes of 
their students if they make good use of 
their many opportunities to help teen- 
agers and adults see more clearly each 
other’s point of view. The mere recog- 
nition that there is justification for an- 
other person’s opinions and _ feelings 
goes a long way toward developing the 


tolerance and understanding necessary 
before any satisfactory solution can be 
worked out. 

A teacher can create  sittrations 
wherein there can be group consider- 
ation of a problem. This not only has 
the advantage of bringing a number of 
opinions to bear on the subject, but it 
keeps any one individual or family pol- 
icy from being too much “on the spot.” 
It also makes it easier to confine the 
thinking to the issue. There can be 
more objective thinking, too, because 
the group discussion will come at a time 
when the question is less of a sore spot 
than at the morning-after-breakfast-table 
at home. 

One effective procedure is a panel dis- 
cussion of both parents and students, 
followed by participation of the larger 
group or audience. Some teachers have 
arranged these at a time when both 
parents and students could attend, by 
scheduling special evening meetings or 
parent-class socials or by using them as 
programs for P. T. A. meetings. For 
success, such discussions require a skill- 
ful leader to act as moderator and some 
teachers do not feel equal to this task. 
Sometimes it is hard to find a qualified 
leader or to find time for extra meet- 
ings. 

Another helpful and simpler pro- 
cedure any teacher can use is to invite 
several parents to come to school and 
join right in the class discussion. It 
may be preferable to choose parents 
who do not have students in that par- 
ticular class. The discussion will be 
more significant if the students have had 
a chance to do some thinking and talk- 
ing among themselves and the parents 
have been given the subjects in advance. 

Valuable as these specially arranged 
opportunities for exchange of opinion 
are, many teachers may neglect to use 
them because of the advance prepara- 
tion required. However, any teacher 
can make an extremely important con- 
tribution to the situation within her 
own daily classwork, if she learns to 
deal wisely with these controversial sub- 
jects when they arise. 

The day I visited the class described 
in the opening paragraph, I was inter- 
ested in the relationship that seemed to 
exist. The teacher listened with sin- 
cere interest and without comment to 
all the girls said. In spite of my being 
there, the students felt free to talk 
frankly and express their opinions. Yet 
there was confidence and not defiance 
in their faces after they had finished, 
as they waited for their teacher's reac- 
tion. I too wondered what it would be. 

“Well,” she said finally, “you were 
excited about that. It must be quite 
an important problem in your families.” 

“You'd think so if you had been at 
our house this morning,” replied one of 
the girls. (Concluded on page 140) 
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HE way a teen-ager feels, the evalu- 
ation he puts upon his parents’ atti- 
tudes and treatment of him, will 
greatly determine his own response and 
behavior. This was pointed up by a 
recent study of parent-teen-ager prob- 
lems made under the direction of the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and Michigan State College.* 
The request for the study came from 
parents and young people themselves 
and from teachers and community lead- 
ers, in the hope that it might suggest 
ways of achieving more satisfying per- 
sonal and family life. Participating in 
the study were 1456 Michigan youth 
in 8th and 11th grade classes. ‘These 
young people were members of families 
with varied social, religious, education 
and economic backgrounds. Each an- 
swered 104 questions, 72 specifically 
about getting along with his parents. 
The information gathered in_ this 
study was reported in bulletin No. 298, 
Teen-Agers and Parents, published in 
1951 by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Michigan. We are re- 
printing here the essential points from 
the study with permission. Also  in- 
cluded is a listing of implications for 
teachers and teacher trainer institutions. 


Questions And Answers 
Questions in the bulletin are directed 
to parents, followed by responses of 

teen-agers. The leading ones are: 


Are you interested in what your 
children do? 

A majority of teen-agers reported an 
interest was always taken by parents in 
their activities. More mothers than 
fathers were interested. Fewer older 
boys felt parents took an interest in 
their activities, especially their fathers, 
whereas most girls thought mothers 
were always interested. 


Do your children feel that you 
approve of how they behave? 


Most parents generally approved of 
their children’s behavior. However, over 
a third of the mothers and fathers 
gave children an impression that they 
seldom approved of their conduct. In 
most of these instances, a poorly ad- 
justed teen-ager resulted. 


If your children were in trouble 
could they tell you? 


Half of the mothers had relationships 
with children which showed that their 
children felt they could fully confide 
in them. Only one-third of the fathers 
had this same relationship. One teen- 





*The basic research providing data 
for this study was conducted in 1949 by 
Ivan Nye as part of his doctoral study. 
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This is what a Michigan study shows 
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What teen-agers thin 


ager in five lacked this confidence in 
his mother, and almost a third of the 
young people felt they could tell their 
fathers only a few things. Generally, 
more boys confide in their fathers and 
girls, their mothers; however, boys con- 
fide almost as much in their mothers. 


Do you quarrel in front of your 
children? 

Only 27 per cent of parents never 
quarreled in front of their children. 
Thirty-seven) per cent quarreled  oc- 
casionally and 30 per cent, fairly often. 


Do you show favoritism among 
your children? 

Almost 60 per cent of the parents 
displayed favoritism at one time or 
another, and a majority frequently 
demonstrated a preference for a brother 
or sister. 


Do your children feel sure 
you like them? 

Seventy per cent of the teen-agers 
always felt sure of their parents’ affec- 
tion, 20 per cent were 
doubtful of this affection and 10 per 
cent often were. Older boys felt these 
doubts more than younger boys or 


girls. 


occasionally 


Do you and your children do things 
together for fun? 

Few boys and girls thought parents 
actually did things for fun with them. 
Younger teen-agers said parents partici- 
pated for fun more than older ones. 


Do your children try to do 
the right thing? 

Most parents believed their children 
usually tried to do right, but not al- 
ways. Parents who had confidence in 


of their parents 


their children’s good intentions had the 
best adjusted children. 


Do you discuss family problems 
with your children? 


About half of the young people did 
not feel included in many family dis- 
cussions. More older teen-agers an- 
swered that their parents gave them a 
voice in family councils, but 50 per 
cent of the sixteen and seventeen year 
old teen-agers believed their parents sel- 
dom, if ever, consulted with them on 
family problems. 


Do you respect your children’s 
opinions? 

The teen-agers thought that mothers 
for their opinions more 
One in four stated 

always respected 
remaining 


had respect 
often than fathers. 

that parents almost 
their opinions while the 
group felt parents less often respected 
them. The best adjusted young people 
were among those whose parents almost 
always respected their opinions instead 
of among those whose parents always 


respected them. 


Do you think your children have the 
ability to make their own decisions? 


The young people indicated that the 
parent was rare who had such con 
fidence in the children’s ability to make 
their own decisions. 


Do you let your children go 
to social events by themselves? 


Only one parent in six allowed chil- 
dren to go to social events by them- 
selves any time they wished, and about 
half of the parents let their children 
occasions. 


go alone only on. selected 


Older youth, particularly boys, received 


(Continued on page 137) 
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it’s the little things that count 


Sherman to her husband as she re- 

turned to the breakfast table from 
the telephone. “Mrs. Jackson is in the 
hospital. She needs rest and quiet to 
get well and cannot have visitors. Now 
what can I send her? I just wish we 
lived in a big town that had a flower 
store so I could get her a_ bouquet. 
That’s the trouble with living on a 
farm, there just isn’t any good place 
to shop!” 

“Why don’t you send her some of 
this good jelly? I'll bet she would like 
it on her toast. No one has better wild 
grape jelly than you do, Maud.” 

“Now George, I cannot send her 
something homemade when she is in 
that fine new hospital. What would 
people think? Do you want it to look 
like we are just too poor or too stingy 
to send our friends really nice things?” 

Mrs. Sherman’s problem is _ not 
unique. How often are you faced with 
the question of what is appropriate to 
send a person who is ill? Since an ill- 
ness which lasted ten weeks last winter, 
I feel I can offer suggestions. In the 
future these are the questions I shall 
ask myself about any gift I send to a 
person who is ill. Does it follow the 
orders of the doctors and nurses? Is it 
small? Is it useful? Is it something which 
must be returned? Does it require much 
care to keep it in good condition? Is 
it bright and cheerful? 

Maybe you wonder what could meet 
these requirements and still be nice 
enough to send and interesting for the 
patient. Let me assure you that you 
will have no trouble in finding many 
things. There are a variety of gifts 
which my very thoughtful friends sent 


Ns isn’t that too bad!” said Mrs. 


Sara Ann Brown is an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics Education, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown. 
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By Sara Ann Brown 


me that I should like to pass on as sug- 
gestions. You may want to consider 
them when you know how much pleas- 
ure they can bring. 

Had you ever thought how uninter- 
esting a plain white paper napkin can 
be on a tray? Of course, I agree that 
they are sanitary but let me tell you of 
the packet of napkins one of my friends 
brought to me. In it were twenty-one 
gaily decorated napkins, enough to add 
a spot of color to each meal for a week. 
When ill, a patient can make few 
choices and it was fun to select a 
pretty napkin for each meal. With this 
packet were napkins of smaller size to 
use with midmorning or afternoon 
juice. This gift was repeated several 
times during my illness. 

Another friend sent writing materials. 
There were airmail postal cards, some 
government cards, a few picture pos- 
tals of the hospital, a half dozen small 
notes and envelopes and some small 
thank-you notes. Included were stamps 
for each item and instead of the usual 
three-cent variety, these were commemo- 
rative stamps. Included with this gift 
was a ball point pen, so there was never 
the problem of a dry pen. This was 
indeed a welcome gift, for when one is 
ill and a thousand miles from one’s 
family it is important to keep in touch 
with them but impossible to write 
lengthy letters. 

What woman does not want to look 
pretty when ill? My good friend Doro- 
thy sent a card on which were wound 
hair ribbons to tie around my head. 
These kept my bobbed hair neat and 
away from my eyes. The soft pastel 
satin ribbons matched the gowns I 
wore. They were easy to care for and 
store as well as adding interest to a 
costume. That is, if a nightgown and 
bed jacket can be called a costume! 

When you are making jelly why not 
do what my friend Grace does? She 


fills tiny glasses and jars with choice 
jellies which she takes to the hospital 
or sickrooms of friends. The jars are 
wrapped in gay paper and contain just 
enough for toast for two or three morn- 
ings. To the person who abhors waste- 
fulness, it is important that the amount 
be small and no more than can be used 
in a short period of time. There is the 
appetite to consider, too, for the ill 
person lacks interest in food and must 
be tempted to eat. 

And speaking of food, be sure first 
that what you take does not violate the 
orders of doctors or nurses. After that, 
use your imagination but make the food 
simple and tasty. I shall long remem- 
ber the delicious soft custard. Then 
there was the tasty chicken broth with 
sieved rice and the lovely little jar of 
bing cherries from Pauline, the few 
choice pieces of fruit on a cardboard 
tray covered with tinfoil and wrapped 
in cellophane from Alice, the little trio 
of jellied desserts of an unusually soft 
consistency and flavor that came from 
Hanna! 

Another suggestion is to fill a few 
small bottles with especially nice to- 
mato juice, grape juice or some other 
juice the next time you are canning. 
Then wrap them in tinfoil or gay paper 
and have them ready to send to shut-in 
friends. 

Flowers? Oh yes, but do use care! 
Most patients are overwhelmed with 
large funeral-like bouquets that are 
heavy with pollen, require much care, 
fade quickly, cause the patient to worry 
because they are so costly. Have you 
thought of the interest and pleasure 
that “a-flower-a-day” can create? I 
looked forward to the daily flower that 
came from Lois and Frances. Each 
time it was a different choice blossom. 
They brought joy for twelve days in- 
stead of just the two or three days that 
a dozen sent at once will last. Those 
pretty cologne and perfume bottles that 
you have wondered what to do with 
make lovely vases for the bedside table. 

Plants from your own garden are 
welcome, too. Why not send a violet or 
geranium or Coleus plant from your 
window box? I'll always cherish the 
lovely African violet that Patricia sent 
with the note, “This is the first violet 
I ever grew and I want you to have it 
to see its first blossoms.” 

If it is spring, why not fill a small 
wooden bowl with the first plants of 
violets, ferns, bloodroot and many 
others. Pack moss around to hold the 
moisture and your friends can watch 
the “out-of-doors” take its dress of 
flowers! Or if not a bowl, perhaps a 
hollowed-out branch will provide the 
“pot” for planting. In any case, when 
flowers or plants are sent, the arrange- 


(Continued on page 135) 
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from adam to atom 


T was Adam and Eve who first de- 

creed fashion. Following their en- 

counter with the serpent in the Gar- 
den of Eden, they donned coverings 
which, according to Biblical tradition, 
set the pattern of action for generations 
to follow. 

The anthropologist, however, fixes no 
such definite date for the emergence of 
clothing. Prehistoric man, he says, 
wrapped skins around his body _par- 
tially to protect himself from rain, snow 
and sleet and also to give himself the 
psychological lift of ornamentation. 
He used the raw elements of his en- 
vironment, leaves and other natural 
products, in costumes far less romantic 
than the Hollywood leopard-skin ver- 
sion. In its original and _ primitive 
state, clothing was closely connected 
with functionalism or usefulness. 

In tropical climates another version 
of functionalism developed. Until the 
Christian missionaries arrived and ex- 
pressed their cultural disapproval, the 
natives of the Pacific Isles remained 


Miss Seabury, who wrote this article, is 
a senior at Ohio Wesleyan University in 
Delaware, Ohio. She is combining home 
economics courses with journalism. 
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By Roslyn Seabury 


scantily clad. They, too, believed in 
functionalism since their best adapta- 
tion to the weather was through the 
absence of clothing. In order to please 
the missionary school teachers, Western 
mores were enforced and the Islanders 
soon approached some semblance of 
“decency.” Functionalism, in the mean- 
time, had gained a new interpretation. 
Clothing not only served as protection 
against the climatic elements but also 
against the withering storms of social 
disapproval. 

On the other side of the world, the 
Scots developed tartans which they wore 
to identify members of their clans. This 
was especially important in the early 
era of Highland clashes, when strangers 
could be friends or foes. ‘This national 
group was also wise in other respects. 
They placed spots and stripes in their 
plaids, gathering color shades from the 
natural dyes of neighboring shrubs and 
plants, to match their rustic surround- 
ings for the purpose of camouflage. 
Clothing was used as a protection from 
man. 

Last season, tartans took the fashion 
spotlight in our modern world. They 
could not claim to produce a camou- 
flage effect against their cosmopolitan 
background, but the psychologist could 





probably discover a functional reason 
for their existence. Contemporary man, 
he might say, craves attention, and the 
bright colors adopted from the Scots 
are one way to produce an attention 
getting atmosphere. 

Clothing in the past has been useful; 
therefore, to continue its functional 
trend, clothing should reflect the needs 
of man. Skirt lengths were shortened 
when women went to work in factories; 
clothing became less profuse when our 
homes became centrally heated. Our 
present society—an active society and 
yet one with the most leisure time ever 
known to man—demands clothing for 
every purpose. 

Man will not be satisfied with func- 
tionalism alone. Physical needs and 
workability are not the only require- 
ments of his clothing. Besides outer 
protection, he needs the satisfaction of 
ornamentation to express his ego. 

Some primitive men expressed this 
need by coating their body with cclored 
clays. ‘The Cretans, also with an eye 
for beauty, dressed theif women with 
crystal beads, copper and silver hair- 
pins, and hung pendants from their 
ears. The men, not to be outdone, 
wore rings decorated with scenes of bat- 


(Concluded on page 147) 
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Tops are twice as good! 











By the simple addition of bolero or spencer, 

spring and summer wardrobes take on a double life. 
Cool comfortable sundresses go to town in 

smartly styled tops and casual separates quickly convert 
to suits. Mix them or match them with your ensemble 
in gay plain or contrasting colors chosen in 


your favorite spring and summer fabrics. 


OPPOSITE PAGE 


Advance Pattern 6079, sizes 12-20, 35c. 
A diagonally buttoned sundress is 

quickly converted to street wear with 
button-on bolero in contrasting color. 


Advance Pattern 6055, sizes 12-18, 35c. 
Sun-separates to mix and match. 
Strapless cuffed bodice and skirt 
made full by deep inverted pleats 
dress up with cut-away bolero. 


Advance Pattern 6034, sizes 10-16, 35c. 
Jewelry-neckline blouse is worn with 
high midriff circular skirt accenting 
Empire line. Adding short spencer 
gives spring’s newest silhouette. 


THIS PAGE 


Advance Pattern 6016, sizes 12-18, 35c. 
Daughter’s pattern 6017, sizes 4-12, 25c 
Mother and daughter dress up 

alike in the popular Princess dress 
with boat neckline. Bow-tie spen- 
cers with contrasting cuffs change 

the ensemble to all-occasion wear. 
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rayon and acetate 


A brief review of new Federal Trade Commission 


rules for labeling of rayon and acetate fibers 


Trade Commission rules became ef- 

fective which require that rayon 
and acetate be labeled as separate and 
distinct fibers. Rayon and acetate, our 
first man-made fibers, have been in use 
for many years. But they are not the 
same type fiber, although they have al- 
ways been known by the same generic 
(classifying) name, “rayon.” ‘They dif- 
fer in the way they are manufactured, 
in what they will-do and in the care 
they require. ‘The Federal ‘Trade Com- 
mission rules to regulate their labeling 


() N February 9, 1952, new Federal 


and description have been promulgated 
to help consumers select and care for 
fabrics containing either one or both 
of these fibers. 


What are Rayon and Acetate? 

Rayon and acetate are generic names 
for the textile fibers made from cellu- 
lose by chemical and mechanical proc- 
esses. ‘The cellulose for making rayon 
and acetate is obtained from wood pulp 
or from cotton linters. Cotton linters 
are the short hairy fibers that cling to 
the cotton seeds after the long fibers 
are removed. 

Rayon and acetate, like cotton, linen, 
silk and wool, are basic textile fibers. 
But whereas cotton, linen, silk and wool 
are natural fibers (they are produced 
by plant or animal life), rayon and 
acetate are machine-made by scientific 
processes and thus are referred to as 
man-made fibers. 

There are three principal methods 
of making textile fibers from cellulose. 
These are the Viscose, Cuprammonium 
and Acetate processes. All three meth- 
ods employ cellulose as the basic raw 
material, Mechanically they are quite 
similar in principle. They differ main- 
ly in the chemicals used to reduce cel- 
lulose to a liquid or “spinning dope” 
which is forced through a_ spinneret 
and coagulated or solidified into long 
continuous fibers or filaments. 


The Viscose and Cuprammonium 
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processes produce “regenerated —cellu- 
cellulose solution is regen- 
erated or solidified back into a pure 
cellulose state in the form of threads 
or filaments. ‘The fibers produced by 
these methods are called rayon. 

With the Acetate process the cellu- 
lose solution is not regenerated into a 
pure cellulose fiber. Instead, a new 
chemical is introduced with the result 
that the fibers produced by this meth- 
od differ from rayon in both physical 
and chemical characteristics. ‘These 
fibers are called acetate. 

These two fibers are basic, not sub- 
stitute fibers. From the standpoint of 
versatility, no other fiber, either nat- 
ural or man-made, equals them. — Be- 
cause they are man-made they may be 
controlled in production to suit dif- 
ferent “end uses.” The fibers may be 
shiny, dull, thick, thin, crimped, etc. 
Both rayon and acetate may be produced 
as long, continuous filaments, or as 
staple in short, uniform lengths. Staple 
is then spun into yarn for spun rayon 
or spun acetate, 

Rayon and acetate fibers can be used 
alone or in combination with other 
fibers and can be made into any type 
fabric from rugs to sheer voiles. But 
for maximum service, it is important 
to know the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the two fibers. 


lose” —the 


Characteristics of Rayon 

Rayon is more like cotton. 

It is absorbent, therefore slow-drying. 
Like cotton it is likely to shrink exces- 
sively. 

It takes the same dyes as cotton; 
therefore the colors can be made highly 
resistant to fading. 

It can be made wrinkle and spot 
resistant. 

It burns like cotton and very sheer 
and napped rayon fabrics should have 
fire-resistant finishes. 

It can be laundered and ironed at 
the same temperature as cotton fabrics. 


It takes a high twist and is used ex- 
tensively for both sheer and _ heavy 
crepe fabrics. : 

Rayon is a very versatile fiber and 
can be used for making almost any type 
fabric. 


Characteristics of Acetate 

Acetate is unlike any of the natural 
fibers. It is the first truly synthetic 
iber. 

It is not very absorbent, therefore 
resists shrinking and dries quickly. 
(This makes it very useful for bathing 
suits, for instance.) 

It is resistant to soiling, but requires 
mild washing temperature. 

It resists wrinkling, but hard wring- 
ing during laundering may introduce 
wrinkles that are difficult to remove by 
ironing. 

It is sensitive to heat. It must be 
ironed with a warm, never hot, iron. 
Too hot an iron will damage or even 
destroy acetate fabrics. Acetate fabrics 
should be ironed on the wrong side 
while uniformly dampened. 

This sensitivity to heat of acetate 
fabrics is utilized in producing per- 
manent moire patterns and permanent 
pleating. 

Acetate is unaffected by most dyes ex- 
cept those especially developed for it. 
This makes it possible to obtain beau- 
tiful cross-dye effects. 

It is susceptible to fume fading. Fab- 
rics dyed blue or any color containing 
blue such as beige, green, aqua, purple 
or brown may turn a characteristic pink 
or bronze. Highly resistant dyes are 
being developed, however. 

Acetate is also readily damaged by 
acetone, which is found in most nail 
polishes, removers and_ lacquers. 


Summary of Federal Trade 
Commission Requirements 

Rayon and acetate will be separated 
according to definition. In the future, 
one type fiber is not to be confused 
with the other in any advertising or 
labeling. 

Rayon will refer to any fibers, thread, 
yarn or fabrics composed entirely or in 
part of regenerated cellulose made by 
the viscose and cuprammonium proc- 
esses. 

Acetate will refer to any fibers, thread, 
yarn or fabric composed entirely or in 
part of cellulose acetate. 

If a product is made in whole or in 
part of either acetate and/or rayon, it 
must be invoiced, labeled, advertised 
and described as such. In case the 
product is made partly of acetate and 
partly of rayon, the fibers must be 
named in order of predominance by 
weight. Exact percentage need not be 
given unless the proportion by weight 
is less than five per cent. However, 

(Concluded on page 133) 
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decorator 


LASS, as knows, 

can make any home more glamor- 

ous and luxurious. Today it in- 
cludes not only hand-cut or hand- 
etched or gold-decorated designs in a 
multitude of patterns for tableware, but 
runs the whole gamut of functional 
beauty in pieces ranging from sturdy 
bookends and_ ice-tubs to delicately 
fashioned figurines and exotic animals 
and _ birds. 


every 


Buying glass can be an adventure as 
well as a good investment. But the 
wise shopper knows something about 
how glassware is made. This includes 
understanding of skills which have been 
developed for almost three and a half 
centuries in America’s oldest industry— 
the making of glass by hand. 

Whether your search is for a clear 
crystal block vase for a sophisticated 
household or a duplicate of grand- 
mother’s milk-glass dishes for a home- 
spun one, they will be handmade by 
craftsmen whose families have produced 
fine glassmakers for five or even six 
generations. The only change since 
eight glassmakers came to Jamestown in 
1609—just two years after America’s 
first colony was founded—is in  tech- 
nological methods. These have been 
constantly improved so that costs have 
been kept down and we are able to 
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have gleaming glassware today which 
once only royalty could afford. 

Glassware is one of the few tradition- 
ally handmade household items: still 
available which will fit even the leanest 
budget. To choose with discrimina- 
tion, this basic information will be 
helpful. 


What Is Handmade Glassware? 

Handmade American glass is made by 
skilled craftsmen who work by sight and 
feel, much as a free-hand artist does. 
Since the days of antiquity, glassmakers 
have used silica sand as their basic in- 
gredient, fused under white-hot heat 
with lead, lime and alkalies. Propor- 
tions vary with secret chemical formulas 
traditional with each glasshouse. 

The essential forms of handmade 
glass come under these categories: 

Hand-blown stemware: Goblets, cham- 
pagne glasses, etc., are literally “blown” 
by breath pressure into shape by ex- 
perts through a four-foot pipe. Hand- 
blown glass is characteristically trans- 
parent, lustrous and marked with a 
“personality” which stamps it as hand- 
made, just as a painting bears the per- 
sonality of the artist’s brush in the 
form of brush-marks. 


Hand-pressed glassware: This is 
shaped in a carefully designed metal 


what do 


mold. Plates, heavy bowls and larger 
pieces as well as some heavier stem- 
ware are made by the hand-pressed 
method. 


How Is Glass Decorated? 


Cut glass: Cutting is the oldest 
method of decorating glassware and cut- 
glass is today enjoying great popularity. 
Cutting is done by pressing glass against 
a revolving wheel. The artisan memor- 
izes the pattern and cuts it free-hand 
with no marks on the glass to guide 
him. 

Etched glass: The design is made by 
dipping glass into an acid bath which 
eats into its surface to create the pat- 
tern except where the surface has been 
protected by a wax coating. The in- 
dentations are usually less deep than in 
cut-glass and the designs more intricate. 

Hand - Painted or Gold - Decorated 
glass: Some American handmade glass- 
houses turn out handmade glass with 
colorful handpainted decoration, or 
with brilliant gold decoration. These 
are fired to render the decoration per- 
manent and with ordinary care will not 
scratch or wash off. 

Undecorated glass: The amount of 
pattern is not always an indication of 
quality. Some of the most beautiful 
glassware which fits admirably into both 
modern and period interiors is plain, 
with no decoration. An over-abundance 
of pattern can be used to conceal the 
inferiority of some glass. 


What Is Crystal? 

Rock crystal: The only true kind, 
made from natural quartz, reposes in 
the form of chalices and cups and bowls 
in museums or in private collections. 
The phrase “rock crystal” in modern 
usage has come to mean the finest 
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handmade glassware. Lead is an im- 
portant ingredient in it, adding bril- 
liance, strength and durability. 

Colored crystal: At one time the 
term crystal meant only clear uncolored 
glass, but great technical advancements 
have made it possible for our skilled 
craftsmen in American glasshouses today 
to produce it in beautiful red, violet, 
amber, chartreuse, cinnamon, spruce 
and other distinctive coloring. 

Milk glass, a nostalgic favorite, is 
created by hand in several charming 
versions in contemporary American 
glasshouses. One type, called “creamy 
milk glass,” is a delicate cream color 
with a soft sheen. It is decorated with 
lovely hand-painted motifs; for exam- 
ple, yellow or pink roses on a beverage 
set. Another milk glass, in mat finish 
called doeskin, is worked into goblets, 
plates, pitchers, hen-and-nest and other 
delightful pieces. 


Hew Teo Buy Glass 


Glass is one item of household fur- 
nishings whose beauty will never wane 
and whose usefulness gains through ad- 
ditions. It can be purchased by the 
piece, by the dozen or by place settings, 
but when making your initial selections, 
the best rule is to start with what is 
needed for perfect table service. By 
judicious additions, you can build up 
your store to twelve or more of each 
type to suit your entertaining needs. 
Many patterns come in a wide range of 
shapes and styles so that there are 
matching tumblers for every day; stem- 
ware for the festive table; and decora- 
tive pieces such as candelabra, vases and 
bowls for use whenever you choose. 
Gradually, you can add the twisted 
glass candlesticks, the jam jars, relish 

(Concluded on next page) 
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you know about glassware? 


By Florence Stassen 


© Opposite page: A glass- 
worker demonstrates | skill 
in handmade glass which 
is traced back to 1608 


¢ This page: Hand-blown 
delicately  de- 
crystal 


stemware 
signed in_ clear 


¢ Hand - pressed glass _ is 
shaped in a metal mold. 
Heavier pieces are often 
fashioned by this method 


e The term crystal or rock 
erystal today signifies 
a fine quality glassware 


e Etched design is made 
by dipping glass into an 
acid bath to create the 
desired surface pattern 


¢ Oldest method of decorat- 
ing glass is by cutting 
it on a_ revolving wheel 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
dishes, covered candy dishes and other 
lovely pieces that add distinction to a 
table. 

A good way to start is with a small 
plate, seven or eight inches in diameter, 
for desserts or salads. This can be used 
by itself, or under a stemmed sherbet 
glass, to dress up the plainest dessert. 
Next, choose a versatile water tumbler, 
which may be footed or not, in keeping 
with the style of your interiors. Long- 
stemmed crystal is considered more for- 
mal, though low, shortstemmed glasses 
are in equally good taste. Some formal 
modern patterns have low-slung lines. 
A small glass for juices is also a good 
addition to the first place setting. 

After selecting the pattern for your 
five initial pieces, wine and cocktail 
glasses, various sizes of plates, vases, 
candelabra and serving pieces can be 
added to complete your collection. The 
simpler the glass, the more adaptable it 
is to every occasion. There are sizes 
and shapes to fit the special needs of 
every household and to harmonize with 
the furnishings of every period. It is 
a wise policy to buy from “open stock” 
rather than in sets. “Open stock” is 
your assurance of getting replacements 
and additions. 


How To Test Quality of Glass 

The time-honored test for judging a 
crystal goblet is to tap the bowl lightly 
with your fingernail. It should ring 
with a clear musical tone. Be sure that 
the goblet is standing on something or 
is held by the stem. If your fingers are 
touching the bowl it will not respond. 
The shape of the bowl will determine 
its tone, 

It is a mistaken idea, however, to 
think that all glass has to ring like a 
bell. Good quality hand-cast or hand- 
pressed glass, including such pieces as 
plates and bowls, will not ring when 
tapped, although the brilliance and per- 
fection are still there. The lime it con- 
tains to add strength and _ toughness 
prevents it from ringing; instead, it 
should give out a muffled sound. 

When shopping for glass, look for a 
high degree of brilliance and clarity. 
Inferior glass has a greenish or bluish 
tinge. Signs of high quality also in- 
clude smooth edges; smooth, firm join- 
ing of stem and bowl; and sharp, accu- 
rate, clearly defined details in etched 
patterns. 


How To Choose a Pattern 

Basically, your way of life should 
determine choice of glass pattern and 
the type of glass ornaments. If you 
lean to the contemporary trend for 
chaste elegant lines, you will probably 
prefer clear hand-blown tumblers with 
pillarlike stems. If there is a solid 
Early American feeling about your 
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home, try the “thumbprint” pattern in 
hand-pressed glass which goes so well 
with hooked rugs, pine and maple. 

In any case, glass, silver and linens 
should have an affinity for each other. 
If your dishes are elaborate, decorated 
with flowers or other designs in color, 
or have gold borders, glassware should 
be simple to give a pleasing contrast. 
On the other hand, if your dishes are 
unadorned, your glassware can be se- 
lected from the exquisitely etched de- 
signs, hand-painted or other patterned 
glass which will lend brilliance to your 
table. 

There are some glassware patterns 
which match or complement some of 
the silver and china on the market such 
as wheat, lily-of-the-valley and others. 
Clear crystal will add dignity and bril- 
liance to any modern setting, but col- 
ored stemware can also be used to point 
up the color in the design of your china. 


Glass for Period Rooms 

If you have period rooms, there is a 
wide variety of patterns from which to 
choose. In general, these pointers may 
serve as guides: 

Provincial, Early American interiors: 
Use milk white pressed glass and opa- 
lescent glass. There is also hand-cut 
crystal in a Colonial pattern inspired 
by the pre-Revolutionary era of Wil- 
liamsburg. Another pattern reproduces 
the puff-ball designs of candlewick 
spreads. Still another was inspired by 
the turnings on an old-fashioned spool 
bed. 

Eighteenth Century rooms: These 
call for more formal patterns. There 
are designs which tie in with the Fed- 
eral, Georgian or Regency motifs. 
Etched glassware is available with 
chintz-inspired flower patterns, a rose 
motif, or the pineapple which denotes 
hospitality. 

Modern interiors: Simple, straight- 
forward, clean-cut styles are best here. 
Some have no decoration at all; their 
beauty, like that of a well-cut dress, lies 
in the proportions and graceful lines. 
Form, brilliance and clarity are the 
prime considerations. Several cut de- 
signs have been made in shapes, with 
oak leaves, ivy, bowknots or the classic 
Greek key as patterns. They make ef- 
fective foils for dishes which repeat the 
same motif. 

Whatever the period or whatever the 
way of life, there is glassware appro- 
priate for every occasion. When in 
doubt as to what to choose, remember 
that in glass, as in other possessions, 
often the most beautiful and tasteful is 
that which is most simple. 


How To Care For Glass 


With proper care glassware will serve 
you faithfully for years, giving sparkle, 
glamor and charm to your home each 


time it is used. Though the popular 
replicas of hobnail are tough, pretty 
and practical for everyday use, there 
are occasions when more fragile ware 


is more suitable. It, too, can be pro- 
tected, along with glass ornaments and 
decorative pieces, if you keep these 
points in mind: 

When washing glasses of any kind, 
place a rubber mat or dishtowel in the 
pan and on the drainboard. This will 
prevent chipped edges. Wash with mild 
soapsuds and rinse thoroughly in tepid 
water. Bluing or a few drops of am- 
monia in the rinse will bring out luster. 
Hold stemware by the bowl to avoid 
strain. Allow tumblers which have held 
iced drinks to warm before dipping 
them into hot water. 

Subjecting glassware to sudden sharp 
changes of temperature may place too 
much strain upon it. For this reason, 
set a silver spoon in a glass before 
pouring in a hot liquid. Place ice 
cubes in a glass carefully. 

Etched or cut glass should be cleaned 
with a soft brush. If glass is decorated 
with a gold band, omit the ammonia or 
the bluing. If by accident one glass is 
inserted in another, do not try to force 
them apart. Fill the inner one with 
cold water while you immerse the outer 
in hot, and they will come apart with- 
out strain. 

Glassware should never be stacked. 
Handle and store glassware so that 
edges do not bump together. Crowding 
and stacking may result in nicks. As 
a further precaution, store glasses with 
their rim side up. 

If your glassware does get a nick, use 
a piece of 00 emery paper wrapped 
around the handle of some small ob- 
ject such as a spoon. Rub it back and 
forth across the nick until it is smooth. 
The “frosted” appearance which results 
can be overcome if you put polishing 
rouge on a bit of leather and repeat the 
rubbing process. 

If glassware is treated with this mini- 
mum daily care it will give years of 
sparkle and charm—qualities that have 
been characteristic of fine American 
handmade glassware since the first 
pieces were made in Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, almost three and one-half cen- 
turies ago. 


Suggested Activity 

To supplement the study of the glass- 
ware why not plan a display of the 
various types. Pieces might be borrowed 
from friends or local dealers to show 
the many ways glassware can be used 
in the home. Arrangement of flowers 
and table setting can also be included. 

Two informative booklets on glass- 
ware, The American Style in Glass and 
How to Recognize American Glass, are 
available upon request to Glass Crafts 
of America, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 
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foods, nutrition & school lunch 


OST likely, the food bill is the largest item in the re eee ee 8 88 8 ee 
\| budget and no one can predict how much greater 
.VE it will get. I have found my home garden a happy 
way to cut down food costs and yet maintain high nu- 
trition standards. Being one of those persons who 


keeps a record of everything, I should like to share h 
with you my eating, gardening and budgeting experi- W no an 
ence of last year. y % 
My property is 60 x 120 feet with a garden area of 
20 x 47 feet. Bozeman, Montana is at an altitude of 
about 5,000 feet so our frost-free season is compara- a arden e 
tively short, sometimes as short as two months and sel- 
dom longer than three. ‘Thus, the type of garden prod- 2. 
ucts which can be grown is limited. Pumpkins and the 
hard varieties of squash are not good bets and cucum- 
bers often turn out poorly. Most of the tomato crop 
consists of green ones but some ripen afterwards in the 
basement and others go into green tomato mincemeat. By Bertha Clow 
What I Planted 
The chart shows what items were planted and how 
each was spaced. There were two plantings of rad- 


























ishes, leaf lettuce and green beans. ~The row of spin- 
ach was a short one because I only use it raw in salads. 2 rows 
Most people would want to plant onions, but since I Raspberries 
do not care for them, my one plant of chives served that 
purpose. I used a 10-20-0 fertilizer, sprinkling it in 
the row beneath the seeds. 39 7 hills Potatoes o_o 
w 
Food Cost 4 a. ra 
Following is a list and the amount of products which — s 
I grew and their cost if I had purchased them at the 34 Beets 
store: . 
Asparagus 25 Ibs. @15c $3.75 31 9 Cabbages 1 Pepper 
Beans, green 23 Ibs. @19e 4.37 ” Plant 
Beet greens 4 lbs. (estimate) 1.00 = 29 Corn an 
Beets 29 lbs. @ 10c 2.90 P 
Cabbage, 9 heads 42 lbs. @ 9c 3.78 =t27 Corn 
Carrots 50 Ibs. @12e 6.00 ” 
Corn 143 ears @ 5c each 7.15 £125 Corn 
Cucumbers (poor year) 11 Ibs. @ 20¢c 2.20 vo n 
Leaf lettuce (estimate) 2.25 5123 Corn A 
— 38 Ibs. @19e 7.22 Oo xo 
2eppers (poor year) \% lb. @28c 14 
Potatoes, 7 hills 28 Ibs. @ 414e 1.26 &]21 Spinach Beans é 
Radishes 10 bunches @ 6c .60 Ps Beans n 
— 26 lbs. , 35c per box* 11.44 bali Peas . < 
Spinac 3 Ibs. @ 35c 1.05 foe) 
Squash, Crook-neck, summer 12 lbs. @ 19c 2.28 od Peas . 
Strawberries, everbearing 20 Ibs. @ 38c per box* 9.40 17 6 hills Cucumbers 
Tomatoes, 5 plants 23 Ibs. @ 20c 4.60 Pp 
eas 
*Each box contained % Ib. berries. Total $71.69 Peas 
In comparison, the total garden costs were as follows: 14 2 hills 5 Tomat 
Seeds $1.65 Summer Squash Plant 
come — .05 
‘abbage and tomato plants 30 
Fertilizer, 10 Ibs. 50 10 Carrots 
Labor to spade garden in the fall 3.00 
a 7 Leaf Lettuce Radishes 
Total $5.50 
No cost was figured for water because there is a flat Rhubarb 
charge for each piece of property for irrigation. Chives 
My food bills for twelve months, from November, Strawberries Mint 
1950 through October, 1951, totalled $335.50. By add- Sage 
ing $5.50 for garden costs, the food bill amounted to 





$341 or $28.42 per month. I took various trips spend- 


; Size of garden area 20 feet by 47 feet. 
ing altogether about two weeks away from home. When 


Numbers at left in the garden diagram indi- 


I am home, however, I “eat out” only on special oc- cate the distance in feet from garden edge. 
casions. One or two other faculty members live with Added room is given other plants by remov- 
(Continued on page 128) ing the pea vines once peas have been picked 
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CUSTARD PIE > 


Plain pastry for one 9-inch pie 


— 


eggs (or 2 eggs and 4 yolks), 


slightly beaten 


4 cup sugar 


14 teaspoon salt 


teaspoon vanilla 


teaspoon almond extract 


21% cups sealded milk 
Nutmeg (optional) 


EGG PANCAKE 


2 eggs 


14 teaspoon salt 
1 


tablespoon sugar 


4 cup sifted all-purpose flour 
¢ cup milk 


% 
1 teaspoon fat 


For variation, place one of following over 
batter just before placing it in the oven. 


Apple: 


Bacon: 


Ham: 
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1 layer of thinly sliced apples. 
3-4 slices crisply cooked bacon, 
diced. Reduce salt to 14 teaspoon. 
4 cup finely diced cooked ham. 
Reduce salt to 14 teaspoon. 


Preheat oven at 400°F. Blend the 
slightly beaten eggs with sugar, 
salt and flavorings. Then slowly 
pour the scalded milk into the 
egg mixture, stirring constantly 





Beat together eggs, salt and sugar. 
Then add flour and milk te 
eggs and beat until smooth. Pour 
all of batter into sizzling fat 
heated in deep 10-12 inch skillet 
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Lenten season seems the special time for eggs— 
but eggs are good for any meal—any time of the year. 
Used by themselves or as a helper in other foods, eggs may be 
served in countless attractive dishes at a minimum cost and 
maximum food value. Here are two different delightful ways 


to present egg cookery fundamentals to your foods classes. 


Line 9-inch pie plate with pastry Bake pie about 25-30 minutes or 
slightly thicker than usual. Pour 3 until a knife’ inserted halfway 
in custard mixture. Pour in_ last between outside and center of 
cup of filling after pie has been custard comes out clean. (Over- 
set in oven to avoid any spilling cooking makes custard “watery.”’) 


Cook pancake for two minutes over Just before serving, dot surface 
slow heat. Then place in hot oven 3 with butter and sweetened fruit or 
(450°F.) and bake for 15 minutes marmalade, syrup or honey. Roll 
or until surface is brown. Let or fold carefully from oppposite 
stand in pan until ready to serve sides to center making 3. layers 
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Remove pie from oven when done 
and place on cooling rack. Do not 
cut until just before serving. If de- 
sired, sprinkle surface with nut- 
meg. Serve slightly warm or cold 


Photos courtesy Poultry and Egg National Board 





out of skillet and place on 


warm serving platter. Sprinkle 
top of pancake with confectioners’ 
sugar and additional fruit. Serve 
piping hot. Makes | to 2 servings 















By Christine B. Clayton 


REEZING has in recent years be- 

come one of the most important 

means of preserving food for long 
periods of time. 

The popularity and use of these 
frozen foods has increased greatly since 
they were first introduced to the pub- 
lic. ‘They have assumed an important 
place in the home. The ease of 
preparation, improved flavor, satisfac- 
tory color and texture are some of the 
reasons for this popularity. 

How does freezing affect the nutri- 
tional value of foods? This is an im- 
portant question to the consumer. There 
are some losses of nutrients, to be sure, 
but much less than one might imagine. 
Losses depend on how carefully the 
frozen food is prepared for the table. 

Considerable research has been done 
on the vitamin content of frozen fruits 
and vegetables, especially Vitamin C 
content. Results of this research show 
that foods are influenced less by low 
temperatures to which they are sub- 
jected than the soil, climate, amount of 





Mrs. Clayton, formerly dean of home 
economics at Utah State Agricultural 
College, writes Nutrition High Lights 
monthly. Before her recent retirement, 
she was visiting professor at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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sunlight and varieties of food chosen 
to be frozen. These facts explain why 
nutritive values of the same foods may 
vary from year to year. But whatever 
the original values of vitamins and 
minerals present in the food at the 
time of freezing, they seem to be well 
preserved during the actual period of 
freezing. 

Correct time, temperature and 
blanching tend to retard storage loss 
of both carotene and ascorbic acid. 
Losses during thawing are the greatest. 
This is especially true of meats. If the 
temperature of 0°F. is reached in eight 
to twelve hours, the vitamin content is 
satisfactorily retained. 

Low storage temperature for all 
classes of frozen foods is a must. Storage 
at 0°F. or lower is necessary for satis- 
factory preservation. Foods stored at 
higher temperatures show color de- 
terioration and losses of ascorbic acid. 
A constant temperature is not neces- 
sary but it should not rise above zero. 

Losses of vitamins in the prepara- 
tion of frozen meats for either commer- 
cial or home lockers are usually very 
heavy in the “drip” from meats when 
they are put on to cook, chiefly in 
soluble protein and water-soluble vita- 
mins of the B complex. 

In Volume 16 of Food Research, 
1951, Pearson and coworkers report 
their findings from carefully supervised 
work of the percentage of losses from 
meat after fourteen hours of thawing. 
Of the total content present in the 
meat, there was a 12.2% loss of thia- 
mine; 10.3% loss of riboflavin; 33.3% 
loss of niacin; and 8.1% loss of folacin. 
Slow freezing of meat increased the 
total quantity of “drip” upon. subse- 
quent thawing. 

In the average American diet, meat 
supplies from 30 to 50 percent of the 
total intake of the B complex vita- 
mins. Heavy losses of these vitamins 
in the preparation of meat for the table 
would make a great difference in the 
total amount furnished by the diet for 
one day. Pearson gives two practical 
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Worth Repeating 


Dr. Charles Glen King, scientific 
director of the Nutrition Foundation 
recently stated: “A dominant factor in 
current research is an increased empha- 
sis upon the time factor—a lifetime 
point of view. Faulty nutrition in early 
years, even before birth, may cause 
breaks in health at a much [ater period. 
This ‘time bomb’ aspect of nutrition 
is added to the immediate and evident 
risks imposed by deficiencies and im- 
balance at any age.” 
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suggestion to avoid these losses. cook 
frozen meat before thawing, or use 
all juices which come from frozen meat 
during the thawing process in soups 
or gravies. 


Content of Vitamin C 

in Potatoes During Storage 

The content of ascorbic acid (Vitamin 
C) naturally present in raw potatoes 
tends to increase slightly during the 
later stages of tuber development. 
When potatoes are stored, the Vitamin 
C content decreases rapidly. This is 
more true of potatoes that are harvested 
while still immature than of mature 
potatoes. 

The sugar content (sucrose) of 
potatoes decreases during storage along 
with the Vitamin C content. The 
temperature at which the potatoes are 
stored greatly affects the content of 
Vitamin C. In tests made, the content 
of this vitamin decreased steadily to 
about one-third of the value at harvest 
time. When the temperature was de- 
creased to below 0° C., a rise in the 
total Vitamin C content was accentu- 
ated. This has utilitarian value, especi- 
ally if the practice is followed just 
before the potatoes are placed on the 
market for quick consumption. Potatoes 
kept at room temperature at home or 
markets or in storage places have a 
consistently decreasing Vitamin C con- 
tent. 


Rate and Strength 
of Healing Tissues 

Everyone has probably observed at 
some time or another the difference in 
the rate at which a wound heals and 
also the difference in strength of the 
healing tissues. An explanation for 
these differences may be found in the 
report of a controlled experiment, con- 
ducted by Dr. Martin Williamson of 
Loyola University, in which the ab- 
sence or presence of the sulphur-con- 
taining amino acids seems to have been 
the chief variable.* The sulphur- 
containing amino acids are listed among 
the ten essential amino acids necessary 
to the health of animals; they are also 
listed among the eight essential ones 
for growth, healing and maintenance 
in man. Animals were in this experi- 
ment and it was found that a_high- 
protein diet containing eggs, milk, 
wheat and some other foods gave very 
satisfactory healing in a comparatively 
short time. Thus it was given a high 
healing rating. Periodic measurements 
of the strength of the tissues in the 
healing wounds were made in the ex- 
periment. By comparison, diets low in 
these protein foods were found un- 
satisfactory both in rate and strength 
of healing tissues. 





* Reported in the New York Times, Sunday 
November 25, 1951. 
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A foot candle is the unit of light 
equivalent to that produced by a 
standard candle at 1 foot distance 


in school lunchrooms. ‘Too many 

school lunch employees work in 
gloom or glare. If the lunchroom was 
installed in leftover space that hap- 
pened to be available in an old build- 
ing, or if adequate illumination was 
overlooked when plans for the school 
lunchroom were being made, a lighting 
problem is almost sure to exist. 

Working in either shadow or direct 
sunlight causes tension that adds up to 
greater fatigue by the end of the day. 
Poor lighting can be the cause of acci- 
dents—cuts, falls, burns and _ spilled 
food. The difficulties are more acute 
because some women working in the 
school kitchen are in the older age 
groups who are more likely to have 
defects in vision. Industrial studies by 
the United States Public Health Service 
covering nearly a million people have 
shown that 48 per cent of the workers 
between 30 and 40 years of age and 71 
per cent between 40 to 50 years have 
defective vision. Poor lighting com- 
bined with less keen eyesight is a han- 
dicap to the school lunch worker just 
as it is to the skilled industrial worker. 

With good lighting, it is easier to 
keep dishes, utensils, refrigerators and 
other equipment, storeroom shelves and 
floors clean and sanitary. It is easier 
to sort and wash vegetables carefully in 
good light. It takes good light, too, 
for reading and following recipes and 
identifying labels on canned and pack- 
aged foods. 

As part of a study of school lunch 
management made by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics, lighting was studied in nine schools. 
Light intensities were measured on the 
range top, on work tables used for food 
preparation, at the vegetable and dish- 


| ET’S have good light for keen sight 





Margaret Dreisbach is School Lunch and 
Institutional Research Advisor of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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‘Sood light for the school lunch 


By Margaret Dreisbach 


washing sinks and in the dining rooms. 
Then the sources of natural and arti- 
ficial light were considered in relation 
to the location of work areas and equip- 
ment. This study revealed a number 
of common lighting faults that school 
principals, lunchroom supervisors and 
workers had not always realized existed. 

In one long, high-ceiling kitchen, 
windows were located only on one end 
so that only half of the room had good 
natural lighting. The range was in the 
darker half of the room. Yet the only 
artificial light was one incandescent 
bulb in the center of the ceiling. 

In another school kitchen, which was 
a semi-basement room with a low ceil- 
ing, an efficient fluorescent lighting fix- 
ture had been installed—but it was 
placed so that the brightest light was 
thrown on the floor. Furthermore, the 
metal end of the fixture that enclosed 
the tubes threw a shadow on the range. 
At the range, the light intensity was 
only 7 foot candles. 

Another kitchen had windows in the 
entire east wall of the room. When 
the women came to work in the morn- 
ing the shades were drawn to shut out 
the glare of direct sunlight. In the 
afternoon when the kitchen was visited 





the shades were still closed and the 
women were washing dishes and clean- 
ing the equipment in light much below 
standard. 

One lunchroom partly below ground 
level had a small kitchen area separated 
from the dining section by the serving 
counter. Artificial light for the entire 
room was provided by an incandescent 
bulb suspended on a length of electric 
cord over the serving counter, with an 
unshaded bulb hanging at eye level of 
the workers and taller pupils. The 
light was blinding in both the serving 
and kitchen areas. 

For dining rooms, light of moderate 
intensity—whether natural or artificial— 
is always preferable to light of high 
intensity. In one dining room visited, 


two walls were almost entirely of glass, 
and the glare of direct sunlight during 
(Continued on next page) 
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Photos courtesy General Electric Company 





At left, bare bulb in ceiling or shaded 
bulb behind worker at sink casts deep 
shadow, causing eyestrain and fatigue. 
Fingers work faster, spinach is washed 
more thoroughly when light is installed 
under shelf as shown above. Shaded 
bulb stops glare, directs light on work 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
the lunch period was very trying. If 
shades had been used to soften the light 
the pupils would have had an attractive 
and pleasant place to eat. 

Frequently storerooms in the different 
schools were not adequately lighted. 
One had no window or artificial light 
but depended on light from the hall 
for illumination. 

These observations may suggest that 
you look at your school lunch depart- 
ment to see if you have a lighting prob- 
lem. Although lighting methods in- 
volve scientific principles, and illumi- 





Light meter small 
enough to hold in 
one hand measures 
intensity of light 
in foot candles 


nating engineers are highly trained spe- 
cialists, for practical purposes anyone 
can find out whether or not sufficient 
light falls on any particular work sur- 
face. The amount of light on a work 
surface can be measured with a light 


meter, a small instrument about the 
size of the palm of the hand. The light 
meter registers in “foot candles” of 
light. 

The Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety, under joint sponsorship of the 
National Restaurant Association, is now 
studying lighting standards for food 
service departments. However, lighting 
requirements “for effective seeing and 
production” in bakeries, which were 
determined by this group last year, may 
serve as a guide for the school lunch- 
room. 

The engineers say that if light is 





why not plan a garden? (Continued from page 123) 


me but share meals only part of the time. This aver- 
ages breakfast and dinner for one additional person 
for ten months. 

Most of my entertaining consists of inviting friends 
in for meals or evening parties. For Christmas pres- 
ents, I put items like chokecherry juice, pickles and 
green tomato mincemeat into tin cans which are easily 
shipped away as a remembrance from “The Clow’s 
Basket” (the ow is pronounced as in blow). The parties 
and Christmas gifts are part of my food bill, but the 
cost is low because I gather the chokecherries in the 
country and raise my own vegetables for the pickles. 

Into my home freezer go beans, corn, peas, raspber- 
ries and strawberries from the garden. I can beets, 
pickles, green tomato mincemeat, and strawberry and 
raspberry jam. The extra carrots, cabbage and po- 
tatoes are stored in the garage and last until about Jan- 
uary. With the exception of a few potatoes, I did not 
need to buy any vegetables from June until the middle 
of November. Foods which I buy to can or freeze in- 
clude chickens, half a lamb, rhubarb, peaches, pears 
and cherries. When I have time, I make my own 
whole wheat bread, four loaves at one time, and put 
the extras in the freezer. The whole wheat flour 
comes from a local mill and costs less that way. Cake, 
pie and cookies often go into the freezer, too, and I 
always keep on hand a small supply of cube steaks and 
ground meats for meat loaf. 


Nutritive Aspects 

Now for the nutrition side of the picture, The 
“Basic Seven” is thoroughly established among us nu- 
tritionists and I am a teacher who believes in “prac- 
ticing what I preach.” Here are my meal patterns: 

BREAKFAST: 

one orange or 14 grapefruit 

whole wheat bread or toast with butter 

cocoa made with | cup milk 

LUNCH: 

1 cup milk, plain, or in soup or cocoa 





Bertha Clow teaches foods and nutrition in the Home 
Economics Department at Montana State College in 
Bozeman, Montana. She is pictured on page 123. 
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protein food: usually an egg, cheese or soybeans 
vegetable: carrot sticks, leaf lettuce in summer or 
leftover vegetable from dinner 
whole wheat bread and butter 
fruit: apple or canned fruit 
DINNER: 
meat 
potato or some other cooked vegetable 
another vegetable, either cooked or as salad 
fruit as salad or dessert 
sometimes cake or cookies with fruit salad or fruit 
from the freezer on ice cream 
The usual Sunday night supper with guests consists 
of popcorn, milk and apples served around a fire in 
the fireplace. There are probably not more than three 
Sundays in the year here when an evening fire isn’t 
welcome. 


Eating Habits 

Perhaps a few remarks about my eating habits should 
be made because they make considerable difference in 
keeping the food costs low. I do not like coffee and it 
is served only to guests. Thus, a pound lasts so long 
that I must keep it in the refrigerator. A dozen bottles 
make up all the soft drinks I purchase during a year. 
Both coffee and soft drinks are expensive and nutri- 
tionally unnecessary. Occasionally, I use bacon for its 
flavor value. But I do not make a habit of using it 
since from the nutrition standpoint, bacon gives mainly 
calories and there are much cheaper sources of calories. 
I never buy cream but, instead, use the cream from 
the top of milk. This will whip if it is a day old and 
if the bowl and beater are put into the refrigerator to 
cool beforehand. 

Favorite company fare, and my friends have learned 
to expect it, is chokecherry juice fixed in different ways. 
In the summer or as a dessert, it’s wonderful with ice 
cream. For winter time evening refreshments, it is 
served as a hot spiced drink. An annual custom in my 
home is Christmas Eve open house and hot spiced 
chokecherry juice has become the traditional beverage. 

Gardening is fun and a great satisfaction to see what 
a little time and effort will produce. Also, it is hard 
to beat the flavor of food fresh from the garden. It is 

(Concluded on page 137) 
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well-distributed 20 foot candles will do 
for general room lighting; 30 foot can- 
dies are needed to read scales when 
weighing and for inspection and mix- 
ing of ingredients. Additional light 
may be needed if surfaces are dark. In 
the storeroom an intensity of 10 foot 
candles is satisfactory provided the light 
falls on labels and shines into corners. 

To find out how your school lunch 
lighting measures up to these standards, 
borrow a light meter from the science 
teacher. Or enlist his help in measur- 
ing the light intensity at various places 
in the kitchen where food is handled 
during preparation and serving and 
where other work is carried on. If a 
light meter is not available in the sci- 
ence laboratory, the local electric co- 
operative or power company may have 
one. 

After diagnosing any lighting trou- 
bles, consider ways to make improve- 
ments. First, plan to make as full use 
of natural light as efficient layout of 
space and equipment permits. Natural 
or “day-lighting” cannot be depended 
on equally in all kinds of weather, as 
you will find if you check the light in- 
tensity on a clear, bright day and then 
repeat the test on a cloudy dark day. 
Intensity of sunlight changes also with 
the seasons of the year. 

Next, decide on the electric lighting 
that will be needed to give the recom- 
mended foot candles of light at work 
centers and consider placement of fix- 
tures in relation to work areas. Help 
in planning for effective artificial light- 
ing can often be obtained from an elec- 
tric company. 

Well placed, properly shaded incan- 
descent bulbs are satisfactory for arti- 
ficial lighting in the school kitchen. 
“White” fluorescent tubes are preferred 
by some. They radiate less heat and use 
less electric current than incandescent 
bulbs. However, the cost of installing 
fluorescent lighting is greater. Clean, 
light-colored walls and white ceilings 
furnish the most satisfactory background 
as they reflect rather than absorb light. 

Avoid shadows by having’ artificial 
light come from several sources rather 
than from one center ceiling fixture. 
Be sure that fixtures are so placed that 
the worker’s shadow will not fall on the 
work and that light will not be reflected 
into the worker's eyes from metal or 
glass surfaces or from glossy paint on 
the walls. Reflected light as well as 
direct light can cause eye strain. In- 
candescent bulbs or fluorescent tubes 
installed over a sink, range or work 
table should be shaded to prevent glare. 

Don’t overlook lighting for the oven. 
Since workers have to see inside of 
ovens, lights are often needed close to 
and above oven doors to shine inside. 

Efficient school lunch management 
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includes good lighting management. 
Even in a well-planned kitchen the 
school lunch manager needs to be on 
the alert to control the lighting prop- 
erly. To make maximum use of day- 
light, keep in mind that light from the 
upper part of the window is more ef- 
fective than from the lower—the nearer 
the ceiling the better. If window shades 
are closed to prevent glare during part 
of the day, see that they are opened 
again as the light changes. 

Keep window glass clean because 


smoke and grime on the panes reduce 
the light that passes through. ‘Take 
down electric lamps and shades and 
wash them frequently. Grease film col- 
lects rapidly and keeps you from get- 
ting all the light you are paying for. 

Electric lamps depreciate gradually 
and grow dimmer after they have been 
used for a long period. Replacing old 
bulbs in the kitchen with new ones 
gives the workers better light. The old 
bulbs may be used in rooms where less 
light is needed. 





FREE! STREAMLINED, 


- UP-TO-THE-MINUTE TEACHING AID ON 


LOW-TEMPERATURE MEAT COOKERY 


—something every teacher should have! 


It’s yours—absolutely free—a six-page 
tested teacher lesson plan on low-tem- 
perature meat cookery! It’s packed with 
“know how” on cooking meats that are 
nutritious ... flavorful . . . with crisp, rich 
brown surface everybody likes! 


Kitchen Bouquet offers you this plan, 
complete with mouth-watering recipes. 
You'll find it answers many questions 
students always ask. For example — 
“How is it possible to secure a crisp, 
rich brown surface for meat cooked at 
low temperature?” .. . “Does the tem- 
perature of raw meat affect the cooking 
time?” .. . “Why should pork and veal 
never be broiled ?” 

Yes, this teaching material is so thor- 
ough, so useful—you'll find it a real aid! 
Remember, too, this leaflet is 8" by 11" 
—just right for your loose-leaf notebook. 


SECTION TODAY! 


* Bouquet. 


aa 


USED BY GOOD COOKS AND CHEFS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 


GET THESE 3 TIME-SAVERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 





1 Helpful Teacher Lesson 
" Plan described above. 


2 2-0z. bottle of Kitchen 


3 Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 
" Leaflets to give students. 
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SALADS. .15c 


SANDWICHES. .15c 


DESSERTS. .8c 








Orange Juice, Hot Turkey Roll*, Gravy, 
Peas, Cranberry Sauce, Apple Betty 


Vegetable 
Ribbon Mold 


Deviled Ham & Cr. 


Cheese, Jam 


Chocolate Sponge 
Layer Cake 








Macaroni and Cheese, String Beans, | Chef’s Peanut Butter Apricot Upside 
Stewed Tomatoes, Raisin Bran Muffin’, Cr. Cheese & Date Down Cake 
Cherry Cobbler 

Hamburg Loaf, Scalloped Potato, Spinach, | Orange & Lettuce Glazed Apple 
Whole Wheat Bread*, Chocolate Pud- Grapefruit Cr. Cheese & Olive Square, Fruit S. 


ding 





Tomato Juice, Tuna Sandwich Souffle*, 
Asparagus, Peaches 


Under the Sea 


Pear 


American Cheese 
Jelly & Nut 


Strawberry 
Chiffon Pie 














“|| 
|Vegetable 
| Beef 


Spaghetti and Barbecued Frankfurter,* 
Cabbage Slaw, Corn Bread*, Baked 
Apple 


Pineapple & 
Cottage 
Cheese 


Vegetable Cheese 
Lettuce & Bacon 


Steamed Chocolate 
Pudding, Foamy S. 





Pot Roast, Mashed Potato, Gravy, Carrots, 


Stuffed Pear 


Sliced Tomato 


Apple Pie 








1 
8 es of 
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Celery Hard Roll*, Cherry Sponge Raspberry Jam 
Chicken Salmon Croquette, Mixed Vegetables, | Spring Egg & Pickle Chocolate Chip Cake 
Noodle Stuffed Celery, Baking Powder Biscuit*, Fresh Slaw 
Fruit Cup 
' a 
April Vacation 
1\Cream of Orange Juice, American Chop Suey, Green | Waldorf Bologna Roll Gingerbread, 
Tomato Beans, Hard Roll*, Fruit Gelatin Vegetable Cheese Whipped Cream 
Pepper Pot | Tomato Juice, Shepherd’s Pie with Vege- | Perfection Celery & Bacon Lemon Chiffon Pie 
tables, Potato Topping, Fruit Salad, Cream Cheese & 
Crumb Coffee Cake* Relish 
, Vegetable Orange Juice, Ham Patty, Candied Sweet | Tomato & Sardine & Egg Spice Cake 
Potatoes, Green Beans, Vienna Bread, Cucumber Raisin Bread & 





Lemon Cookie * 


Cream Cheese 








| |Beef Noodle 





Chicken Loaf,*x Mushroom Sauce, Fresh 
Spinach, Carrot Sticks, Bran Muffin* 


Minted Fruit 


Liverwurst on Rye 
Jam 


Plum Cobbler 





Royal Cheese 











Fish Fry Roll*, Potato Chips, Sliced To- 
mato, Fruit Compote 


Asparagus & 
Ege 


Pimiento Cheese 
Lettuce 


Strawberry Tart 
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> \Cream of 
































Fruit Juice, Cheeseburger, Mixed Green | Macaroni & Peanut Butter Fruit Cup Cake 
Mushroom Salad, Apple Raisin Pudding Tuna Olive & Nut 
a Vegetable Cold Cuts, Potato Salad, Sliced Tomato, | Shredded Cr. Cheese & Relish | Date Nut Bar * 
ye Strawberry Shortcake* Cabbage & Jam 
g Pineapple 

a Split Pea Chicken Chop Suey, Green Beans, Cran- | Stuffed Egg Lettuce & Russian | Cherry Pie 
a! berry Sauce, Pumpernickle Bread*, Dressing 
, | Peach Cup Pudding Cr. Cheese & Olive 
Note: These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal Lunch Pattern. Milk is served with all lunches. To en- 


courage sale of the hot plate, a simple dessert is often served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline 


Schools. In the menus * indicates butter; S = Sauce; Cr. = Cream. >« 
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in South Bend, Indiana 


“we do it this way" 


BY LAURA DEEPHOUSE 


Home Economics Director 
School City of South Bend 


'HE South Bend, Indiana schools have long 

provided a school lunch program for students. 
Its primary objective is the preparation, selection 
and serving of appetizing foods conducive to the 
positive health of students. Although patronage 
has almost doubled in the past ten years, today’s 
goal is a plate A lunch or equivalent for all 
students eating in the lunchroom. 

Central High School, which has an enrollment 
of 2,000 students, serves from 700 to 800 and 
sometimes 1,000 A lunches daily. Gladys Staples, 
lunchroom manager, sells nutrition to students 
with tempting foods served in a congenial atmos- 
phere. She attributes much of the lunchroom 
success to the cooperative efforts of her staff of 
eight women who prepare and serve the lunches 
Assistance in the interpretation of the values of 
the lunchroom and help in management is given 
by the Student Council and Home Room 
teachers. Also, at the beginning of each semester, 
Mrs. Staples meets with parents and new students 
to explain the program. Every week a mimeo- 
graphed flyer of the week’s menus is distributed 
to all Home Room teachers. 

This is one typical menu and recipe which 
finds favor with students at Central: 


Italian Delight 


Tossed Vegetable Salad with French Dressing 
Roll Butter 
Cherry Pudding Half Pint of Milk 


Italian Delight 


10 Ibs. ground beef 

cup chopped onions 
medium green peppers, chopped 
tablespoons chili powder 
Ibs. string spaghetti 

Ibs. elbow macaroni 

Ibs, ground cheese 

cup pimiento, chopped 
quarts whole kernel corn 
quarts canned peas 

cup chopped ripe olives 
#10 cans tomatoes 
quarts catsup 

Salt for seasoning 
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Brown ground beef with onions and peppers, add 
chili powder. Cook spaghetti and macaroni sep- 
arately in salted boiling water 7 minutes; drain and 
rinse with cold water and mix with one-half of cheese. 
Combine all ingredients; season to taste. Put in pans, 
sprinkle remaining cheese on top. Bake 1 hour at 
325°F. 50 servings. 
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LEMON ICEBOX COOKIES 8 dozen 


1% cups fat %4 thsp. lemon peel, grated 
% cup sugar 2% cups flour 

%4 cup egg yolks 1 tsp. baking powder 

2. thsp. milk % tsp. salt 


Cream fat ‘and sugar, add egg yolks and beat well. Mix dd 
sift dry ingredients. Add alternately with milk and lemon juice 
and rind to fat mixture, Shape into 1” roll and chill. Slice and 


ci bake ‘10 minutes in $75° F. oven. 


CHICKEN LOAF 50 servings 
1% qts. diced fowl % cup diced celery 
1 qt. fine bread crumbs ¥% cup minced onion 
2 cups cooked rice 1% qts. chicken stock 
1 tbsp. salt 1% cups dried eggs 
5 tbsp. chopped pimiento 1% cups water 


% cup chopped green pepper 


Add bread crumbs, rice and seasoning to the diced meat from 
cooked fowl. Add chicken stock and reconstituted eggs. Put 
into greased baking pans and bake at 350° F. for one hour or 
until firm in center. Serve with browned mushroom sauce. 


DATE NUT BARS 144 bars 


2 lbs. shortening 2% thsp. vanilla 

4 lbs. brown sugar 2 qts. sifted pastry flour 
32 fresh eggs 5 thep. baking powder 

6 cups chopped nuts 1% tbsp. salt 

5 lbs. dates 


Set oven at 325° F. and let heat for 30 minutes. Cream shorten- 
ing and sugar. Add unbeaten eggs. Beat thoroughly. Add 
nuts, dates and vanilla. Sift flour, baking powder and salt. Add 
to mixture. Turn into greased, paper lined pans, size 12” x 
18” x 1". Bake at 325° F. for 30 miinutes. When cool, cut in 
bars, 414” x 114” x 14" (24 to pan). 


BARBECUED FRANKFURTERS WITH SPAGHETTI 
50 servings 


2 thsp. mustard 
1 pt. chopped celery 


1 pt. chopped onions 
% cup butter or margarine 


\% cup vinegar 1% qts. water 
% cup brown sugar 8 lbs. frankfurters 
1% qts. tomato paste 3 lbs. spaghetti 


% cup Worcestershire sauce 


Brown onions in butter; add vinegar, sugar and tomato paste, 
Worcestershire sauce, mustard, celery and water. Cook slowly for 
30 minutes. Cut frankfurters in 1” pieces, add to sauce. Heat 
for 30 minutes. Cook spaghetti in boiling salted water until 
tender, about 8-10 minutes. Drain. Serve frankfurters with 
sauce over spaghetti. 
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NEW process of canning whole milk 

has been developed by researchers 

at Colorado A & M College. The 
system, called the “Winger process,” 
uses a chemical treatment and heat to 
preserve the product. At one point, 
edible hydrogen peroxide is added and 
later removed by a milk enzyme. The 
milk is then passed through the homog- 
enizer and cooled to room temperature. 
Once in the sealed can, it is sterilized 
thirty minutes which permits a com- 
pletely sterile product. 

According to experts, the canned milk 
will keep indefinitely without refrigera- 
tion. Since the edible hydrogen perox- 
ide destroys many heat-resistant bacteria, 
the milk can be sterilized at lower tem- 
perature than conventional evaporated 
milk. ‘This accounts for its less cooked 
flavor. Some tasters have reported it to 
have a slightly sweeter flavor than fresh 
milk; others have found no flavor dif- 
ference between the two after the 
canned milk has been left open in the 
refrigerator for 2-3 hours. 

In addition to its value to the armed 
forces, the process can be used for can- 
ning surplus milk for deficit areas and 
remote communities. Also, Grade C 
milk may be used and still give the con- 
sumer a sterile product at lower prices. 


Starvation Amidst Plenty 

The fact that better eating habits 
would produce healthier Americans 
was recently borne out in a year long 
nutrition study of eighteen typical 
American families. These findings are 
the basis of “Come On, America, Let’s 
Eat,” an article which appeared in the 
November 1951 issue of McCall's mag- 
azine. 

The study was supervised by Dr. Paul- 
ine Beery Mack of Pennsylvania State 
College with the cooperation of Dr. 
Henrietta Fleck, New York University; 
Dr. Doretta Schlaphoff, University of 
Nebraska; and Dean Velma Phillips, 
Washington State College. Families in 
New York, Nebraska and Washington 
were selected as representative of city 
and farm eating habits, income levels 
and age range. Although each believed 
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his health was average, medical examina- 
tions made at the beginning of the 
study revealed no individual as being 
well nourished. During the year, proper 
diets were prescribed to the participat- 
ing families who were checked weekly. 
When necessary, more strict dieting was 
urged. The second set of examinations 
at the end of the year proved that each 
member had gained in health. ‘Those 
who had followed complete diet recom- 
mendations showed the greatest gain. 


New Methed For Freezing 
Shrimp 

Each shrimp is an individual in 
Shrimp-in-a-Jacket—a_ new __ packaging 
process for preparing frozen shrimp by 
Sea Pak Corporation, St. Simons Island, 
Ga. Packed so that shrimp are kept 
entirely separate from their neighbors, 
part of the package can be used with- 
out thawing or breaking the remainder. 
Before packing in moistureproof cello- 
phane, the shrimp are dipped in batter 
and cracker meal and de-veined. From 
19-23 shrimp are found in each pack- 
age. 


Food in Opened Cans 

Skepticism still exists about keeping 
food in opened tin cans a recent sur- 
vey by Sales Management magazine re- 
vealed. The survey was taken in an 
effort to find out what women like 
and dislike about various consumer 
packages. Although some women sus- 
pect that tin poisons or contaminates 








Individual coffee bags by Cup Brew 
Coffee Bag Company make brewing 
coffee possible right in your cup 





What's going on in foods 


BY MARGE MOTHERSILL 


food once exposed to air, all food is 
considered safe in opened cans. The 
USDA's advice on this subject is “keep 
it cool and covered.” Unless the top 
of the can is re-closed in some manner, 
refrigerated food may absorb odors from 
other foods or give off odors of its 
own. One suggested solution is to 
use cellophane with a elastic band to 
hold it down. Either cellophane bread 
wrappers, used spinach bags or freezer 
cellophane serve the purpose. In this 
way, food is protected from odors and 
dehydration. 


Rabbit on the Menu 


Serving domestic rabbit in the family 
menu may be one answer to rising meat 
prices. At one time it was mainly 
sold in specialty shops but now is 
found on most city markets in either 
fresh or frozen form. About 85 per cent 
of all rabbit meat is from young fryer- 
size rabbits averaging 214 pounds 
dressed. Since it is particularly popu- 
lar on the West coast, approximately 
one third of the national supply comes 
from the Los Angeles area. High 
prices and a scarcity of other meats 
has spurred new interest in the enter- 
prise. Domestic rabbit is danger-free 
of rabbit fever, a common disease in 
wild rabbit. Because of its white ten- 
der meat, it is frequently substituted 
in chicken recipes. 


Tidbits 


@ Vitamin content of lima beans de- 
pends on many factors including when 
and where they are planted and their 
maturity when picked, tests over the 
past four years revealed. Later plant- 
ings in Georgia and Mississippi pro- 
duced beans with more Vitamin C, with 
no difference found in thiamine and 
riboflavin. All three vitamins decreased 
with advancing maturity, especially 
ascorbic acid. The differences varied 
with the region in which they were 
grown. 

e Butter consumption for the first time 
may be lower than ten pounds per 
person in 1951—almost one pound less 
than in 1950. The prewar average 
was 16.6 pounds per person. 
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rayon and acetate 
(Continued from page 118) 
it is advisable to state the percentages 


whenever possible. 


These requirements apply if the prod- 
uct is made of two or more fibers of 
which one is acetate or rayon, and the 


others wool, cotton, silk, linen, nylon, 
etc. (i.e, rayon and wool; nylon and 
acetate). 


Content of each fiber must be dis- 
closed in equal prominence. 

Descriptions of weave such as satin, 
taffeta, chiffon, velvet, crepe, georgette, 
gabardine, must be accompanied by 
identification of one fiber content with 
equal prominence and in close con- 
junction therewith. (i.e., acetate satin, 
rayon gabardine, etc.) 

Trade-marks and trade names can be 
used provided that the fiber content 
is set forth in close conjunction, as for 
example, Celanese acetate; Enka rayon. 


Trade names for rayon fibers are: 


American Bemberg Corp. —Bemberg 
American Enka Corp. —Enka 
American Viscose Corp. —Crown, 
Chalkelle 
Delaware Rayon Co. —Delray 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.—Dupont, 


Cordura 
Industrial Rayon Corp. —Dul-tone, 
Spunlo 
North American Rayon Corp. —Narco 
Tubize Rayon Corp. —Tubize, 
Chardonize’ 
Trade names for acetate fibers are: 
American Viscose Corp. —Seraceta 
Celanese Corp. of America —Celanese 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc.—Acele 

Tennessee Eastman Corp. —Koda, 
Teca, 
Estron 


Tubize Rayon Corp. —Tubize 


References 

A Fact Sheet on Rayon and Acetate 
which interprets the new F.T.C. rulings 
is available free of charge from the 
American Viscose Corporation, Box 864, 
G.P.O. New York 1, New York. 

Acetate the Beauty Fiber, is a new 
booklet of the Celanese Corporation of 
America, 180 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y.; available free. Or use 
the coupons pages 55 or 93 of the 
February 1952 issue of PRacticAL HOME 
ECONOMICS. 


New Food Booklets 
New Concentrated Apple Juice, Its 
Appeal to Consumers, is a report of a 
consumer acceptance study conducted 
in a city in Texas and California. It 
is available from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, Washington, D. C. 


Homemade Sauerkraut gives instruc- 
tions for making sauerkraut and recipes 
and suggestions for serving it. This 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 835 is pub- 
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lished by the New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 


Candy and How! includes 12 recipes 
for candy favorites and gives the secrets 
of making good candy every time. This 
attractive little booklet is by the Con- 
sumer Service Department, Western Beet 
Sugar Producers, Inc., 2 Pine Street, 
San Francisco 11, California. 


Home Freezing of Fruits and Vege- 
tables includes up-to-date directions for 
preparing and packaging 35 fruits and 
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37 vegetables for freezing. Preparation 
methods for making fruit purees and 
juices are also given. Free. Home and 
Garden Bulletin No. 10. Office of In- 
formation, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Apples in Appealing Ways, 
by food specialists in the BHNHE, 
plains different apple varieties and their 
uses. Also included are recipes and 
information selection and _ storage. 
This Leaflet is available from the 
Department 
25, D. ¢ 


on 
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Office of Information, U. S. 
Washington 


of Agriculture, 


You can 





it keeps its 
Full Sweet Flavor in 


*Cooking:Baking 
‘Canning 


with no bitter 
aftertaste 


Unarrec TED by heat, SUCARYL can be used just like sugar 
for a natural, cooked-in sweetness that’s just right in 

every bite—and there’s no bitter aftertaste in ordinary use 
SUCARYL brings new sweet-taste appeal and variety to 
sugar-restricted diets, is a simple, pleasant way to cut calories 


Ideal for dieters who crave sweets, especially since SUCARY! 


Free Recipe Booklet 
and Samples 


New 32-page edition of 
“Calorie Saving Recipes” 
features cooking, baking, 
canning and freezing 
recipes with SUCARYL 
used as the sweetener. 
For your free copy, see 
your pharmacist or write 
Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Illinois. 


may now be used freely without unduly limiting daily 

intake. Available as tablets and liquid: SUCARYL Sodium 
tablets, in bottles of 100 and 1000; SUCARYL Sweetening 
Solution, sodium or calcium form, in 4-fluid- 
ounce bottles. At pharmacies everywhere. 


SUCARYL 


Abbott 


(CYCLAMATE, ABBOTT) 


Non-Caloric Sweetener for Sugar-Restricted Diets 
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ORE emphasis on how to buy and 

care for clothes should be included 

in clothing education suggests a 
recent Home Bureau survey in Fulton 
County, New York. The survey was 
developed and conducted by Extension 
workers in Fulton County and the New 
York State College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University. The Home Bu- 
reau members revealed that they sel- 
dom, if ever, make clothing for them- 
selves or their families. But they would 
like help in mending, repairing and al- 
tering clothing. They were also inter- 
ested in how to get good values for 
their money and how to judge different 
types of material. Lack of time and a 
feeling that store clothing has more 
style were the chief reasons given for 
not making clothes. 

Another interesting clothing study 
was made at Cornell as part of a re- 
search program on clothing in relation 
to human behavior. Out of 1072 coeds, 
60 per cent were affected by the color 
and style of their clothes. The reac- 
tions were traditional and divided such 
as, “bright colors induce gaiety”; ‘vivid 
colors are conspicuous”; and “drab hues 
make one sad or dull or uninteresting.” 
Dressy clothes produced all sorts of 
moods, from feeling fragile and gracious 
like a princess to feeling uneasy and 
strained in actions. Most of the stu- 
dents agreed that a sense of being well 
dressed is important so they can forget 
their clothes and turn their attention 
to other things. The girls who felt 
well dressed were also the ones most 
interested in clothes and allowed by 
their parents to choose what they 
bought. 


The Spring Look 

Last January, designers unveiled the 
spring look from head to toe to one 
hundred and fifty newspaper fashion 
editors who were guests of the New 
York Dress Institute. In general, spring 
fashions bring no drastic changes al- 
though the silhouette is more shapely, 
softer and is easy to wear. Pert little 
hats, white or blond, and blond shoes 
are being featured. 

Noted particularly were the lovely 
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fabrics used in all types of clothes. Some 
of our favorites were decorated with 
Schiffli embroidery. All kinds of fab- 
rics were embroidered—cotton, pongee, 
linen, silk shantung, organdy and nylon. 
This year Schiffli is using fine straw for 
the embroidery. It is especially effective 
done in red on white pique. I. Miller's 
shoes are also made of these straw-em- 
broidered _ fabrics. The _ traditional 
Schiffli Venise type lace is used on black 
linen and a_ polished cotton is em- 
broidered with an allover Coptic design 
in black pencil thin lines. Did you 
know that Schiffli is also responsible for 
most of the quilting on fabrics? ‘This 
is done on the same machine as em- 
broidery and Venise lace. 


Method Developed to Measure 
Elastic Recovery of Fabrics 


A method for measuring elastic re- 
covery of fabrics has been developed 
by two government textile specialists. 
The invention has been made _ avail- 
able for public use by a public service 
patent granted last September. It was 
devised by Hazel M. Fletcher and 
Arnold M. Hansen to aid in research 
on elastic properties of knit fabrics 
conducted at the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. 

The necessary equipment can be 
constructed from information on the 
patent description. Only a_ small 
amount of tooling is required, according 
to Dr. Fletcher. For those interested, 
a printed copy of the Patent No. 
2,568,731 is available for 25 cents— 





Desk style Challenger sewing machine 
by Free-Westinghouse described above 


What's going on in textiles 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


not stamps—from the Commissioner of 
Patents, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Budget Sewing Machine 

The Free Sewing Machine Company 
has recently introduced its newest sew- 
ing machine, the Free-Westinghouse 
Challenger, costing only $99.95. It is 
a full-sized portable sewing machine 
with the identical full-rotary, gear- 
driven mechanism of their more expen- 
sive machines. It sews forward and 
backward, includes a basic set of at- 
tachments and carries the regular Free- 
Westinghouse 20-year guarantee. The 
case is simple in design. It is reported 
that the machine’s performance is quiet, 
precise and smooth. 


Nystron 

Exactly what the name implies, Ny- 
stron is a mixture of nylon and estron 
—knitted into a tricot fabric for lin- 
gerie. Nylon is used in the face ol 
the fabric for sheer beauty, long wear, 
easy laundering and fast drying. Estron 
is next to the skin for absorbency, soft- 
ness and = shadow-proof opaqueness. 
The garments are said to have fine fit, 
keep their shape and will not shrink 
or sag. Burlington Mills makes Ny- 
stron and the lingerie seen was labeled 
“Miss Swank.” 


Believe It or Not 

It is often said that seeing is believ- 
ing. But even after seeing the amazing 
Orlon fleece coat which is guaranteed 
washable, it is difficult to have faith in 
its claims. Several New York stores are 
selling coats, both long and short, made 
from Orlon fleece. The lining, thread 
and shoulder pads are also Orlon. The 
coats are very light-weight and are sup- 
posed to be water repellent, wrinkle 
resistant, long wearing and, of course, 
moth resistant. The fleece comes in 
white and pastel pink, green, yellow and 
blue. However, it apparently will be 
some time before we can buy Orlon 
fleece by the yard in fabric depart- 
ments. (For more information on 
Orlon see the article, page 19 of the 
January 1952 PHE.) 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


ET’S talk gadgets. Ours has been 

called a “gadget civilization” and 
notion counters tend to justify the 
name. But ask yourself a few questions 
before you invest even a smal] sum in 
an item that looks promising. 


Some of these questions are: How 
shall I use it? It may be a fine tool in 
the hands of the demonstrator but how 
about my skill? How often shall I use 
it? Where can I keep it when it is not 
in use? If I want it constantly at hand, 
is there room in my sewing box? Does 
it require careful storage lest it become 
bent or dusty? 


You see, I am an addict of sewing 
gadgets and must be on constant watch 
to see that my sewing box and even 
the whole room are not merely storage 
places for clever and attractive tools. 
The questions have helped to temper 
impulsive enthusiasm so that I now feel 
justified in describing a few gadgets 
that have proved themselves worthy of 
space among my supplies. 


The Speed-E-Ruler is a clear plastic 
ruler, fifteen inches long and four 
inches wide. Slots, wide enough for a 
marking pencil or chalk, run length- 
wise. They are spaced at 3f-, Yy-, 34- and 
I-inch intervals. The ruler is a wonder- 
ful help in marking strips of bias for 
cutting, for marking lines to indicate 
not only the ends but the cutting lines 
of buttonholes, and for marking several 
parallel lines as for shirring and quilt- 
ing. I might add several other uses for 
this $1.00 gadget but you will find your 
own once you have purchased it. 


The Dot Snapper Kit is excellent, for 
the tools are easy to use and the snaps 
work easily once they are attached. And 
they do not pull out of the fabric dur- 
ing use. There are two sizes: the regular 
and the dainty. Each size is available 
in eight colors. These were a joy when 
I was making little girls’ dresses and 


doll clothes. 


Want to hear more about gadgets? I 
promise not to describe a single one 
unless it has been of real value to me. 
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ment should be low, small and hold 
sufficient moisture. 

Clothing such as a bed jacket of 
nylon, jersey, or seersucker to match a 
gown or pajamas is very useful. How- 
ever, since such gifts are expensive, they 
should be sent by groups, the closest 
friends or family members. 

Reading material requires little care 
and can be stored easily. The sender 
should make sure that the magazine or 
book is small enough to be easily han- 
dled, cheerful and interesting. Many 
patients enjoy brightly colored cards 
but a little note in your handwriting 
is equally appreciated. 

I should like to remind all the “Mrs. 
Shermans” that the “Mrs. Jacksons” are 
more impressed with the thoughtfulness 
which prompted the gift than they are 
with its material Some of the 
most appreciated remembrances are the 
simplest and least expensive. It takes 
real thought and planning to have a 
tiny glass of jelly, a plant or a selection 
of napkins ready when the need arises. 
The “Mrs. Shermans” should remember, 
too, that several small things sent at 
frequent intervals are better than one 
large expensive so-called “impressive” 
eift. It is well to consult a family mem- 
ber or the nurse about the time for 
sending gifts. A critically ill patient 
will not be as interested in being re- 
membered as the convalescent. 

And, Mrs. Sherman, I would remind 
you, too, that today illness is very ex- 
pensive so do not do something that 
will make Mrs. Jackson feel indebted to 
you. If you are really fond of her, she 
will enjoy your thoughtfulness in little 
things. Maybe will want to do 
what some of my friends did. One sent 
a note saying that this spring I would 
receive a rosebush for my garden; an- 
other ordered some choice tulip bulbs 
for me. I will enjoy their gifts and be 
reminded over and over again of their 
kindness as these flowers bloom year 
after year. 

Perhaps you can add many things to 
this list but these are some I especially 
enjoyed. Just remember to ask your- 
self the questions: Is it small, useful, 
bright and cheerful and does it follow 
the doctor’s orders? If so, and if it 
requires little or no care and does not 
have to be returned, then it will be well 
received, appreciated and both the re- 
cipient and giver will be blessed. 
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| Underneath a know-it-all air, many ado- 
| escent girls really need the help of an 
understanding teacher to clear away 
| confusions and apprehensions. About 
menstruation, for example. What does 
| it mean? How does it function? Can it 
be made less troublesome to a busy, 
active girl? 

To answer the last question, you can 
tell them about Tampax for monthly 
sanitary protection. As you probably 
know, Tampax is endorsed by many 
medical scientists and jis now recom- 
mended in hundreds of schools and col- 
leges.... Tampax discards belts, pins 
and outside pads. No odor can form. No 
chafing is possible. May be worn in tub 
or shower. No trouble to dispose of. 

Send for the Tampax free material 
prepared for class use—teachers’ manual 
(How Times Have Changed) aad stu- 
dents’ booklet (Coming of Age). Both 
unusually interesting and intormative 
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Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
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TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Chrysler Building East, New York 17, N. Y 


Please send the free material checked Tampax 
manual for teachers ‘How Times Have Changex 

} Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Super, Junior absorbencies 1 Booklet for 


additional free supply. 
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HAT is a well planned kitchen? 

Elizabeth Beveridge, specialist in 

the housing and household equip- 
ment division of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, emphasized these points 
at the January Electrical Women’s 
Round Table workshop in New York. 
An efficient and “living” kitchen should 
contain organized work centers for food 
preparation, serving and dishwashing. 
These areas should be correlated with 
a right to left flow of work. Research 
has shown, she pointed out, that the 
dishwashing center should have at least 
24 inches of counter space and the food 
preparation area not less than 30 inches 
of counter space. Also, six feet of cab 
inet space is essential for good storage 
facilities. 

Miss Beveridge suggested that a 
kitchen should be planned to fit the 
needs and habits of the family who 
will use it in years to come. It should 
also be flexible to meet changes in fam- 
ily requirements. ‘The plan should con- 
sider the number of people in the fam- 
ily and specifically the number of 
people who will work in the kitchen. 
Cabinets, counters, the sink and the 
range should be at the most convenient 
height for the homemaker. The kitchen 
should be safe, well ventilated and, if 
possible, not be a traffic lane from the 
back of the house to other rooms. 


Automatic Dishwasher 

Sixty pieces of silverware and _sixty- 
two pieces of china, including 1014-inch 
dinner plates can be washed, rinsed and 
dried at one time in the new Hotpoint 
automatic dishwasher. The machine 
has a front opening, a dial to control 
the operating cycle, an overhead sprayer 
and a new washing action that prevents 
spotting of glasses. The dishwasher can 
be purchased as a separate unit or in 
combination with the Hotpoint sink. 


Dry Air 
An electric dehumidifier that is said 
to be able to remove up to three gal- 
lons of water from the air every day 
was announced by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation of New York. The 
device is recommended for use in base- 
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ments, recreation rooms, stock rooms or 
other places where excessive moisture is 
a problem. 

Air is drawn into the unit by a fan 
and passed over cold copper tubes 
which condense the excess moisture 
from the air. ‘The dried air is blown 
back into the room and the condensed 
water drained into a bucket or directly 
to a floor drain. 


A New Automatic Washer 

Wash-a-matic is the newest automatic 
clothes washer to be introduced by the 
Apex Manufacturing Corporation of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Clothes are loaded 
into the washer through a top opening 
and washed by agitator action. The 
agitator, molded of fiberglas, is claimed 
to be superior to others of this type. 
Water does not drain through the laun- 
dered clothes, but is extracted up and 
out of the top of the washer basket. 
The washer uses fifteen gallons of water 
for a full load and its operating cycle 
requires approximately twenty-seven 
minutes. 


Whiter White 
A recent demonstration of La France 
Bluing showed the advisability of using 
a completely soluble bluing in the wash- 
ing of white cottons. This bead-form 
bluing has a detergent base, contains a 
mild water softener and is slightly per- 





The Apex automatic clothes washer 
described in detail on this page 


I what's going on in the home 


BY FLORENCE STASSEN 


fumed. It does not streak, mask colors 
or cause rust stains. Another interesting 
fact is that La France contains a fluores- 
cent compound which adds to whiteness 
and brightness by increasing the refrac- 
tory power of the white material. 


Water Repellent for Masonry 

The use of silicone water repellent on 
homes and other buildings has become 
widespread because of the protection it 
affords without marring or changing the 
beauty of the masonry. The water 
repellent can be sprayed on at any tem- 
perature and only one application is 


needed. Other claims for it are that it, 


protects mortar joints and helps to pre- 
vent staining. The Wurdach Chemical 
Company of St. Louis, Missouri markets 
the product under the brand name of 
Crystal. 


New Additions 

Stainless steel rustproof mesh strainers 
and a small aluminum press for extract- 
ing juice from garlic, onions or mint 
are items included in a new line pre- 
sented by the Ecko Products Company. 
The strainers are available in two sizes, 
31% inches and 5 inches, and retail for 
$1.95 and $2.95. The press is one of 
the first of its type to be manufactured 
in this country and retails for $1.49. 


Product Briefs 
¢ Imported woven baskets to fit many 
of their Glasbake ovenware pieces are 
offered by the McKee Glass Co. of Jean- 
nette, Pa. These protect the table from 
hot dishes and are attractive for casual 
table settings. 
¢ Mystick freezer tapes are now avail- 
able in colors. Three rolls, each of a 
different color, are combined in one 
package. The tape is supposed to ad- 
here firmly in temperatures to. 25° F. 
below zero. 
e Awnings for windows are now being 
made of plastic. They are claimed to 
be shatterproof and long lasting. Their 
translucent quality is supposed to elimi- 
nate glare and diffuse the light rather 
than darken a room. They are manu- 
factured by the Ray-O-Lite Corporation 
of Atlanta, Georgia. 
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what teen-agers think 
of their parents 


(Continued from page 113) 


about twice as much freedom as younger 
ones. Again, too much freedom re- 
sulted in less well-adjusted children 
than young people who were allowed 
to go out almost any time alone. 


Do your children think you 
know what is best for them? 


age of parents seldom explained the 
reasons why although the best adjusted 
children came from homes where ex- 
planations were always given. 


Do your children consider your 
punishment of them fair? 


More fathers, or 37 per cent, were 
reported to be always fairer than moth- 
ers, 29 per cent. Thirty-one per cent 
of fathers and mothers were reported 
to be sometimes fair. Older boys most 
often thought parents’ punishment un- 


their mothers. Forty-four per cent 
would teach nearly the same as their 
fathers and mothers; 27 per cent dif- 
ferently from the fathers, and 24 per 
cent differently from their mothers. 
About a quarter of teen-agers reject a 
large part of moral teaching, especially 
older boys and girls. 


Do you scold your children? 
Do you nag at them? 

Almost all parents, or 95 per cent, 
were indicated to have scolded chil- 
dren some. Although nagging appeared 








“Always,” answered two out of five 
teen-agers and “almost always” by the 
same number. More older boys and 
girls doubted their parents’ judgment. 
There were more than 14 times as many 
well-adjusted teen-agers in families 
where children had confidence in the _ ers. 
parents’ judgment as in families where 
little confidence in parents was felt. 


When you make your children do 
something do you tell them why it is 
necessary ? 

More mothers than fathers explained 
to children the reasons for doing some- 
thing. Fewer older boys felt parents 
accompanied their instructions with an 
explanation of why. A greater percent- 


(Continued from page 128) 


a well-known fact that the best frozen foods are those 
prepared with the shortest possible time between gar- 
den and freezer, and from produce thoroughly ripened 
on the plant before harvesting. A garden makes this 
possible. 

During the gardening months, I see much more of 
my friends and neighbors because we visit over the 
fence or they stop by when out for a drive. Of course, 
living on a corner of the main traffic street to the col- 
lege helps, too. Vegetables and flowers right from the 
garden give pleasure to friends who live in apartments. 
A pair of scissors hang conveniently by my back door 
for several friends who know they are welcome to help 
themselves to flowers or lettuce. 

It is true that gathering chokecherries and making the 
juice stains my hands, but the prospects of pleasing 
my friends make it well worthwhile. We have many 
foreign students on our campus and they are often 
guests for meals. It is so much fun telling them, and 
often surprising them, about the foods being served 
which came from my garden. And last, but maybe 
most important, gardening is wonderful relaxation. I 
can’t brag about a golf score, but I can be proud of 
other things! 

We are told by garden clubs that 85 per cent of the 
population in the United States live in one to three 
family dwellings and have at least a small plot of land. 
Why not help them to utilize this space with flowers 
to feed the soul, and with garden fresh vegetables and 
fruits to help lower the food bill? 
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fair, particularly that of mothers’. 


When you tell your children to do 
something do they do it as told? 


Teen-agers said they obeyed their 
fathers more exactly than their moth- 
Most of them indicated doing 
about as told, but 10 per cent only 
obeyed if convenient, or not at all. This 
was especially true among older boys. 





less common, it had more serious im- 
plications as to children’s adjustment 
to parents. 


Do you give honest answers to your 
children’s questions? 

A majority said their parents gave 
honest answers to questions. More 
older boys felt parents were not always 
honest with them. 


Would your children teach their chil- 
dren what is right and wrong the same 
as you taught them? 


Twenty-nine per cent of the young 
people indicated that they would teach 
their children the same as their father 
had taught them and 33 per cent like 


Do your children think you are 
generous with your money? 

The largest group of young people 
did not consider their parents generous. 
Least generous parents were reported 

(Concluded on page 138) 








What makes a home livable? 
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color photographs. 
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by older boys. Mothers spend more 
money on their children than fathers. 


How many of your friends do your 
children like? 


About half of the teen-agers approved 
of all their parents’ friends. One in 
four disapproved of most of their fath- 
er’s friends, while only one in twelve dis- 
approved of most of their mother’s 
friends. More criticism of friends of 
parents was given by older boys. 


Do you follow advice which you 
give your children? 


Boys and girls reported only one 
parent in four as always following his 
own advice. Older teen-agers, particu- 
larly boys, felt parents did not follow 
their own rules. 


How do you treat your 
children’s friends? 


Most teen-agers thought parents treat- 
ed their friends well, although more 
older boys felt friends were not well- 
treated. 


How do your children feel 
about their home? 


Most boys and girls felt either very 
proud or proud of their homes. Of the 
remaining 45 per cent, most were at 
least satisfied. Older boys indicated less 
pride in their homes. 


Do you give your children 
information about sex? 


Mothers gave most of the sex infor- 
mation that boys and girls received from 
parents. Four of five girls had free ac- 
cess to information from their mothers, 
but only two of five boys from either 
parent. 


Do you understand the problems 
of your teen-agers? 


A majority, or 53 per cent of the 
teen-agers thought parents understood 
most of their problems, but only 24.5 
per cent of mothers and 13.5 per cent 
of fathers were believed to understand 
all problems. Older boys and girls felt 
parents understood fewer of their prob- 
lems than younger ones. 


Implications For Teachers 

Although the study deals primarily 
with the relationships of parents and 
teen-agers, the results can be applied 
equally well to the teacher-teen-ager re- 
lationships. It can be excellently em- 
ployed by teachers in furthering their 
understanding of the needs and _ prob- 
lems of their pupils. Also, the research 
results indicate that the teacher should 
go beyond mere pupil-teacher planning 
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into the more effective teacher-pupil- 
parent planning for better education of 
children. Material presented in the 
study provides an excellent framework 
upon which to build units in Home and 
Family Living to help both children 
and adults understand and improve 
parent-child relationships. 

Following are some points which 
teachers as well as parents might empha- 
size in their relationship with children 
to bring about better adjustments: 

1. Evidence a friendly and _ helpful 
attitude toward children’s interests, and 
through methods of guidance and teach- 
ing show confidence in a child’s abil- 
ity to think and act with varying de- 
grees of independence. 

2. Avoid quarreling with and _belit- 
tling others in front of students. 

3. Avoid favoritism. Attempt to un- 
derstand and appreciate the compli- 
cated problems of individual children. 

4. Encourage children to feel that 
they can tell you their troubles, anxie- 
ties and concerns. 


5. Cause children to feel that you like 
them and really want to help them. 

6. Respect the child’s opinion. Al- 
low him to work as much as possible 
independently but provide guidance in 
ways which he will accept. 

7. Explain clearly why it is desirable 
for a child to do something and give 
honest answers to questions. 

8. Do things with children occasion- 
ally for fun. 

9. Follow suggestions that you your- 
self give students in guidance and coun- 
seling. 

10. Respect and treat kindly chil- 
dren’s friendships. 

11. Encourage children to assume re- 
sponsibility and leadership. Give praise 
when it promotes more growth. 

~12. Help students to agree upon a set 
of principles to guide them in their 
behavior or relationship with others. 

13. Assist children to study their own 
progress and accomplishments objec- 
tively, thus removing high emotional 
feelings. 





life adjustment education 
(Continued from page 111) 


—in school and out—whose objectives 
are served less well by our schools than 
the objectives of preparation for a 
skilled occupation or for higher edu- 
cation. 

Leaders in life adjustment education 
have recognized that schools in which 
academic subjects, traditionally taught, 
receive major emphasis are not ade- 
quate for the task of helping all youth 
do a better job of living. They also see 
that vocational subjects as presently or- 
ganized and taught provide effective 
training for only a fraction of the total 
number of students of high school age. 

What, then, is a better curriculum for 
education for living? The answer of 
the life adjustment movement is that 
areas of emphasis should be selected and 
learning experiences planned coopera- 
tively in a total school effort to help 





This article was prepared by Miss Lax- 
son of the Home Economics Education 
Service in the Division of Vocational 
Education, and Mr. Cummings, Special- 
ist for Social Studies and Geography 
in the Division of State and Local 
School Systems, for the Operating Com- 
mittee on Life Adjustment Education 
of the U. S. Office of Education. This 
committee has representation from the 
Divisions of Higher Education, State 
and Local School Systems, and Voca- 
tional Education. 


all youth make the best possible adjust- 
ments in three phases of living. These 
are work, citizenship and home and 
family life. 

Of the three areas upon which the 
life adjustment education program is 
centered, none is more urgent than the 
need for sound, practical education for 
home and family living, since in a de- 
mocracy the family “holds the first place 
as the creator and guardian of human 
values.” Sound, practical education for 
home and family living has long been 
the goal of the homemaking program in 
the high school. In taking stock to see 
how well their school is meeting the 
challenges of the life adjustment edu- 
cation movement, many school people 
are becoming aware of the efforts al- 
ready going on in the homemaking de- 
partment to prepare boys and girls to 
become better members of their families 
and more conscious of their responsi- 
bilities for improving family life in the 
community. Although the aim of the 
homemaking program has been to pro- 
vide appropriate experiences in home- 
making for all youth, the total group 
served has usually fallen short of that 
goal. Adequate secondary education 
must provide a program in this area for 
all youth—boys as well as girls; those 
who do not go on to college as well as 
those who do. 

Education for home and family living 
has been defined as “that part of a total 
program of secondary education which 
provides opportunities for acquiring the 
understandings, the factual knowledge, 
the skills and the abilities necessary for 
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homemaking and for successful partici- 
pation in family life.” Many responsi- 
bilities of the school are implied in such 
a conception of education for home and 
family living for secondary school youth. 
Three important ones are the needs to: 

1. Help boys and girls to become co- 
operative, contributing members of 
their present homes and families with 
some ability to solve personal and fam- 
ily problems concerned with nutrition, 
housing, clothing, health, etc. 

2. Help young people to look ahead 
to marriage and the establishment of 
their own homes; give them some in- 
sight into problems of marriage and 
parenthood, and some of the knowledge 
and skills needed to help the family 
operate effectively as a unit and as part 
of a community. 

3. Provide for teacher-pupil-parent 
planning of school experiences and 
school-home participation in carrying 
out the programs, since 1 and 2 cannot 
be accomplished without the help of 
parents. 

Leaders in the life adjustment edu- 
cation movement believe that the ob- 
jectives for educational programs for 
home and family living should be de- 
cided by pupils, parents, teachers and 
principals working together. The ob- 
jectives should grow out of the aspira- 
tions of all members of the group+ 
their values, their home customs, their 
experiences, the practices they would 
like to establish and the relationships 
they would like to encourage. Class 
activities should be based upon the ex- 
periences of youth and supplementary 
out-of-class activities planned to help 
reach the group objectives. 

These leaders realize that what each 
individual gets from the program is de- 
termined in large part by the way the 
work is carried on. To achieve the 
results at which the life adjustment 
education program is aiming, proced- 
ures and activities must be democratic 
and cooperative, and evaluation must 
be done in terms of the objectives—not 
simply a written test to discover how 
much subject matter has been mastered. 

No doubt these aims sound familiar 
to homemaking teachers. These are the 
practices and processes they have been 
using in their work with boys and girls 
in homemaking classes for a good many 
years. They have a familiar ring for 
other teachers, too, for many efforts to 
prepare students to live more effectively 
have been and are being made in our 
schools. These efforts, however, may be 
reaching only a limited number of stu- 
dents. They may overlap and cause 
duplications for some students or they 
may not add up to a well-rounded pro- 
gram of education for home and family 
living. 

One of the promises of life adjust- 
ment education is its potentiality for 
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uniting the scattered efforts of teachers 
in several subject areas. It has en- 
couraged school faculties to work to- 


gether to determine purposes and pro- | 


cedures of a total school program of 
education for home and family living, 
and to discuss the place of each teacher 
and each subject area in such a pro- 
gram. 

Successful school-wide programs in 
the area of home and family living have 
been organized in a wide variety of 
ways. The major responsibility for 
initiating the program has been taken 
by different individuals or groups in 
different localities. ‘Teachers of home 
economics should always have a major 
part in such undertakings since theirs 
is the one area in the school program 
in which education for home and fam- 
ily life is the chief concern. Their 
training has prepared them to make 
a contribution which can _ greatly 
strengthen the program. The key to 
success in developing education for 
home and family living has seemed to 
be the ability of teachers and adminis- 
trators to cooperate with each other and 
with parents and students in building 
a program suited to the individuals and 
groups involved. 

Subsequent articles in this series have 
been obtained from local schools where 
the over-all goal of better preparation 
of youth for accepting home, family 
and community responsibility has been 
reached in a variety of ways. All of 
these should prove suggestive to teach- 
ers of homemaking who are genuinely 
concerned about the need for home and 
family life education for all boys and 
girls of high school age. 

Life adjustment education can help 
broaden the scope of the present pro- 
gram of homemaking education through 
its emphasis upon reaching all high 
school students. Through it the home- 
making teacher can feel a closer bond 
with other high school teachers in a 
recognized common purpose—preparing 
students for more satisfying home and 
family life. 
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How to Cut 
Food Costs 


without cutting food value... 
With food prices so high, your 
home economics and adult educa- 
tion classes need your counsel on 
food-money management more than 
ever. Write for the latest edition of 
“Family Food-Money Management” 
Designed to help you teach stu- 
dents how to eat better for less 
money, it includes teacher's sugges- 
tion unit, sample student reference 
folders, recipes, work sheets and 
wall chart. It will be sent to you 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 1952 
June 23 through August 15 
FIELDS OF STUDY 


Course Offerings: Eight weeks, June 23 through 
August 15. Clothing, Textiles and Related 
Arts; Foods, Nutrition; Family Life, Home 
Administration; Home Economics Education. 


Workshops: First two weeks, June 23 through 
July 3, three term credits each. 
Visual Aids in Clothing Construction. 
Food Preparation Clinic. 
Teaching Child Development. 


Workshop: Third week through the sixth, July 7 

through August 1, six term credits. Open to 
those who enroll in one of the two-week work- 
shops listed above. 
Creative teachings in Homemaking Education. 
Those interested in workshops only may regis- 
ter for the first two or six weeks and enroll iz 
3 or 9 credits, Those registering tor 8 weeks 
may enroll for 12 credits. 


For further information write to: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvallis, Oregon 


THORIZED BY-OREGON STATE 


AU ! 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Do hie ae 
Copy of 
CAREERS in HOME ECONOMICS 


Ten 9” x 12” illustrations (reproduc- 
tions of 1951 covers) with separate 
descriptions of Home Economists on 
the job. Depicts careers for which 
Home Economics training prepares 
students, Can be used as a basis for 
talks on opportunities in Home Eco- 
nomics or as bulletin board displays. 


In a substantial cover. $1 per set 
of 10 


Practical Home Economics 





Interesting Position 
Wanted 


Headwaitress experienced in American 
plan summer resort operation. Dining 
room has 12 college girl waitresses. 
Position open late June until early 
September. Apply Allen H. Wilcox, 
The Mohawk Hotel, Old Forge, N. Y. 
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my parents aren’t fair! 
(Continued from page 112) 


The teacher continued, “I imagine if 
this is such an issue in your homes, your 
parents must talk about it too when 
they get together. What do you sup- 
pose they say?” 

The discussion was not quite so lively 
to begin with but after some encourage- 
ment, the parents’ views were being 
stated with fairness and some evidence 
of increasing appreciation. 

“It’s really because they love us and 
want what is best for us.” 

“Of course there are lots of automo- 
bile accidents. I can see why mother 
worries.” 

The class period was nearly over so 
the teacher made an assignment. 

“We've talked of our side of this 
question and we've tried to see our par- 
ents’ side. Think about it until tomor- 
row. Talk it over at home, if you wish. 
Next class we'll put on the blackboard 
the reasons you feel as you do in one 
column, and in another, the reasons for 
your parents’ attitudes. Then we'll be 
ready to try to think of some possible 
solutions and compromises. 

This teacher didn’t take either side. 
A teacher doesn’t need to. She doesn’t 
even have to express her personal opin- 
ion but there are three important things 
she can do. 

First, she can be a good listener. If 
she will refrain from criticizing or pass- 
ing adult judgment and at the same 
time not encourage shocking or merely 
sensational statements, she can give her 
students a chance to get pent-up feel- 
ings off their chests. Until their own 
opinions, whether wavering, daring, rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, have had a 
fair hearing, they aren’t really interested 
in, nor willing to think about, the opin- 
ions of others. 

Secondly, after any emotion has had 
adequate expression so the students are 
free to give thoughtful consideration to 
the question or issue under fire, she can 
direct them to sources of more infor- 
mation. This may be either written 
material or individuals who might be 
able to help. She can manage the situ- 
ation so that as many angles as possible 
are given fair presentation. It is not 
necessary to arrive at solutions. They 
usually must be found individually, but 
whatever can be done to build back- 
ground for sound decisions helps. 

The third thing can’t be done all at 
once on any one occasion. As oppor- 
tunities arise in class discussions, teach- 
ers can help develop attitudes that will 
enable young people to meet the crises 
at home with more poise by interpret- 
ing the behavior and feelings of adults 
to these young people. A teacher can 
do this without any violation of her 


own neutrality on the controversial 
issues. There is much serious effort 
through books, articles, lectures and 
adult classes and conferences to explain 
the needs and behavior of children to 
parents. Similar good can also come 
from explaining the needs and behavior 
of parents to their children in ways 
that help them get along with less fric- 
tion with adults. 

Parents are human beings. They can 
and do make mistakes. Age is no guar- 
antee of infallible wisdom and it doesn’t 
hurt their children to recognize this. 

On the other hand, they are not fos- 
silized youth with their minds and 
habits set in the ways of an earlier pe- 
riod as some adolescents think, Every 
parent is an individual person, still 
learning and growing, still driven by 
some of the same needs and emotions 
that drive his children, still striving to 
achieve his own goals and dreams. For 
these his children are part of the ful- 
fillment but also part of the frustration. 
Parents are as much in need of unfail- 
ing affection and cooperation from 
their children as the children are in 
need of these things from them. Young 
people are less likely to cause their par- 
ents unnecessary anxiety through incon- 
siderate and thoughtless behavior if 
they are aware of this. 

Actually, parents want the same ma- 
turity and independence for their chil- 
dren that the children want for them- 
selves. The conflict arises over the 
ways of achieving it. But if there can 
be some agreement on goals, both will 
have better attitudes toward compro- 
mise. 

Whatever a teacher, through her stra- 
tegic position as an objective third per- 
son, can contribute to better under- 
standing either way, will win for her 
the confidence and gratitude of both 
her students and their parents. 


New Booklets 


When Children Start Dating and 
Guiding Children’s Social Growth are 
two Better Living Booklets. ‘The im- 
portance of parents and teachers to un- 
derstand the experiences and activities 
which young people need to form 
wholesome relationships with the op- 
posite sex is stressed in the first 
pamphlet. The second tells how parents 
and teachers can help children acquire 
social maturity. Copies are 40 cents 
each or three for $1.00 from Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10. 


The latest booklet in the Series is 
called, Why Children Misbehave. It 
discusses normal everyday misbehavior 
problems and suggests possible remedies. 
Copies are available from address above. 
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FRE CALORIE SAVING RECIPES — 


Samples of New Non-caloric Sweetener 







ABBOTT LABORATORIES, North Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, C] 32-page Sucaryl® recipe booklet, “‘Calorie 
Saving Recipes for Foods Sweetened 


without charge: ; 
Without Sugar.” (If you desire more than 
one copy, indicate how many—— i 
[] Two sample bottles of Sucaryl® Tablets. 
BOE? -ccaestakecctauatss tous ae cele deacuceteaw el beevetvindek cudeedee Crtaaaneee 


School or Organization 


MI Gree xocteasccc' Wabucsuccoctcens cosaticadaesecncucneses 


oe eer rere 
61 Mch. 52 PHE 


* 
Facts About Canned Foods 
American Can Company, Home Economics Section, Dept. PH-3 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me FREE copies of: 
P High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods 

. The Canned Food Handbook 

. Choice Recipes and Menus using Canned Foods 
Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods 
Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods 

. Coffee Facts for Home Economists 
Large-Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards 


Are your classroom aie eT ee ee re ee SONOOR. icc aie saitianecavesueaee 








sessions stormy ? Wei eae es aie. caad a 
23 Mch. 52 PHE 


Advertising Department 

Celanese Corporation of America 

180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 

Please send me without charge ............ copies of the booklet, “Acetate, 

the Beauty Fiber’, which contains all the facts about acetate . . . what it is, 

how to recognize acetate fabrics . . . how to care for them, how they will . 
perform. (Send for as many copies as you need to distribute to your pupils.) 





RUNNIN Sole: Os: Koa:d 9.05 <b: 0 snd bin bo ao ote lols Gere aco alah ou orale Aka wm Gate a 
NN mo wrx Sia Kee cro deco dk: sures wiane wands olla iar 6cw om Le Bee lal me ra cs a 
Pe Ninos Ve ek ee eee do KR Sylae e Rha Oek Cees brkw eee 
MMSE cticest cares watts Hlacale Gaara have BRE Caercheaiees Serer 2 

1 Mch,. 52 PHE 
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Grocery Store Products Co., Dept. P-3 
West Chester, Pa. 


Please send me FREE material on: 





e d 5S ? oO Ow- ere > Me 
Set a serene classroom climate Fe. a Lesson Plan on Low-temperature Meat 
b......2-0z. bottle Kitchen Bouquet 
e J e 

with the help of teaching aids. pate copies Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Leaflets for students 
PORE os tka ca awa ee ‘ coe s SCMOO eee . ree ee ee 
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24 Mch,. 52 PHE 
Practical Home Econemies 


Just use these coupons. 


Please send me .... portfolios of your Career Covers as advertised on 


page 140 at $1.00 a set, including explanatory folder. Amount enclosed $. .. 


PUMA Tosa Sous Me ance Bong ‘ eer ery ad atetaeraratees ; errr 


More on the following pages ——» 


NIMs he relict St Bin in: 0th As ad ead OUT TCT TC TEER 





City Re ee TC Ee Cee CO 060 CRANE sawdss cite 
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These Are Your Teaching Aids! 





1. To make your job easier 
with charts, new books, 
lesson plans, recipes, 


tests and project ideas. 


2. To add more student in- 
terest with literature and 
attractive publications for 


their very own. 


All Free or At A Small Cost 


Send Your Coupons Today! 
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D. C HEATH AND COMPANY 


Please send me free folders on your new Home Economics 
texts, and The Adviser, Heath’s free Service Bulletin for Home 
Economics Teachers. (Write to office nearest your school: 180 
Varick St., NEW YORK 14. 1815 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 16, 
182 Second St., SAN FRANCISCO 5. 50 Pryor St. N. E, 
ATLANTA 3. 713 Browder St., DALLAS 1.) 
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33 Mch. 52 PHE 
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;' i 
ea FREE OFFER! 
Household Finance Corporation Nee 
Consumer Education Dept. No. PHE 3-2 2 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois Ay 
Please send me a free copy of Your Food Dollar booklet Be 
plus an order list that includes food filmstrip lectures oy 
‘ available on free Joan for one week. | 
Name. ee 
Address = a | 





I SR an es, a a eS 
Title or department__— . aemaecmenae al amici 
School or organization _ = 
Address ae - ull 
City fatal ; ae ae 
6 Mch, 52 P 

_— MAKE EXTRA MONEY 

atta % with FREE TRIAL Greeting Card Outfit 





City ___Zone____. State 
School or organization__~ sas 








42 Mch. 52 PH 


Consumer Education Department 


JOHNSONS WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 


New 7-minute demonstration kit . 
rr | including $1.00 bottle of Pride ~- 


(SEE AD ON SECOND COVER) 






Please send me this kit, including _-_-copies of the 
manual for students—‘‘Traditional and Modern Methods of 


Furniture Care.” 





(See advertisement on page 139 of this issue.) 


NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 

North Abington 619, Mass. 

Please rush your FREE TRIAL outfit of Feature All- 
Occasion assortments on approval, FREE samples Name 
Imprinted Stationery, Napkins, Towels, Pencils and 
money-making plans. 


Name 





School or Organization. 
Address. 


City. State. — 
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Director of Summer Sessions 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
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emer Corvallis, Oregon 
: 180 Please send me further information on Courses offering: 
P > ' CZ Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts; [] Foods, Nutrition, Family Life, Home 
. Administration; [] Home Economics Education; [] Workshops. 
Yes! You can have | 
emma? NRIs Soler Feats MRA OEE CRON CIS IR SES Ge a On an 
“ 4 URGE) | nner rscerincricwsccr cre rc. 
All these Free and Inexpensive — |: a 
' School or Organization ..........eecc cece cece ese ec ceeeatseeecseeeaees 
sue RARE: H 
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Teaching Aids! 62 Mch. 52 P 


RIT Products Corporation 
1437 W. Morris Street 


Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

A3 
| Please send me a FREE copy of “Windows Make the Room,” 
including thirty-four illustrated window treatments, plus sug 
gestions for classroom projects. 


All you have to do is: aoe 
Address 
City ee Oy Tere 


' State 





Teacher of 


School .. 





Available in single copies only. 
? 26 Mch. 52 PHE 
1. Read the coupons 7 | 


Wheat Flour Institute 

309 Jackson, Chicago 6, III. 

Please send me without charge: 

O a. FAMILY FOOD-MONEY MANAGEMENT (How To Eat Better For 
Less Money) complete teachers’ suggestion unit. 

C] b. Catalog of other free nutrition teaching aids. 








e . 
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PH ' Practical Home Economics 
| Please send: (] a. History of Home Economics, $1.00. (] b. Creative Careers 
a ° . in Home Economics, 40c. (] c. Pioneers in Home Economics, 50c. (] d. His- 
Practical Home Economics | toric Costume chart, 50c. (] e. Period Furniture Chart, 50c. (] f. Food Selec- 
y tion Chart for Vegetables and Fruits, 15c. () g. Home Economics Horizons, 50c. 
; h. Please . 1 Pri tical Ho Eco 0 we ip Ce $3.00. [] 2 IC 5.00. 
4.68 Fourth Avenue [) h. Please send Practica me Economics, [ year ] 2 years $ 
: CJ 1 Binder, $2.50 each. Cash enclosed $... 
New York 16, New York babe -_ 
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A FASHION SHOW 
OR PLAY? 


OF COURSE you, too are plan- 
ning to have at least ONE 
fashion show or play this spring. 


LET US HELP PLAN THIS 
SPECIAL PROGRAM! 


You will find below a list of 
ready-made fashion shows and 
plays that will make your pro- 
gram the HIT of the year in 
your school. 


POPULAR FASHION 
SHOWS & REVUES 
A Style Show: A Year's Revue .. $1.00 


Educational Fashion Show ...... 1.00 
Styles Around the Clock ....... 1.00 
Miss Modern Cinderella ...... 1.00 
A Fashion Week-End .......... 1.00 
Slick Chick Fashion Show ..... 1.00 
Fashions by the Yard ......... 1.00 
Fashions on Television ......... 1.0U 
Turning Fashion's Pages ........ 1.00 
Humorous Fashion Revues ..... 1.00 


POPULAR HOME EC. PLAYS 


RPA NNO ou sees ens oonas 1.00 
Engine Trouble, a humorous health 
per y hie aren 1.00 
Guilty, Your Honor, a play about 
ee er eee pee 1.00 
The "Do-Rong" Family, family re- 
ND sis de sbnnnasess 1.00 
What Is Wrong With This Scene, 
good manners .............. 1.00 
Getting Ready For School ..... 1.00 


What to Wear: When and Where ‘1.00 
The Wedding of Aggie Culture, 


MONE Kis xcs savisncsua%s 1.00 
Home Economics Exhibits, ideas 

FOP NIT nas cSescuases Sees 1.00 
Home Economics Teas, complete 

ME koe Sakae sists 1.00 
A Program for Every Month in the 

|S eer ee 1.00 

WHY NOT 


PLACE your order in MARCH 
for APRIL delivery; and insure 
PROMPT SERVICE? ORDER 
CATALOG TODAY in which 
these and many other items are 
listed. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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from adam to atom 
(Continued from page 115) 


tles and chases. Later on in history, 
Greek women padded out their figure 
deficiencies or laced their bodies to at- 
tain the perfection of proportion. These 
were all methods of ornamenting the 
body to appeal to the human love of 
beauty. 

Modern woman, the criiics say, craves 
ornamentation either to attract the op- 
posite sex or to establish her place in 
society. But ornamentation is not a 
vain affectation of contemporary society 
alone. 

Part of the theory of ornamentation 
is explained in an attempt to recapture 
the past, or the use of the “old oaken 
bucket” reasoning. Often, the fashion 
designer takes as inspiration the Greek 
goddess drapings or early American 
styles. Antiquity in clothing helps 
modern man find something on which 
to lean. Even the bride believes in the 
time-worn saying that something “old” 
is necesary in her trousseau. Articles 
from the past represent stability not ex- 
perienced in this period of change. 

Returning to the past is not confined 
solely to the clothing industry but is 
also present in other fields. For in- 
stance, man still worships a fireplace 
even though he has easy access to the 
thermostat. Technically, he should 
prefer modern heating equipment but 
for the sake of tradition, he prefers to 
“roast on one side while he freezes on 
the other.” 

Ornamentation also follows trends of 
the times. For instance, during a war, 
when men’s minds are concentrating on 
battle, costumes take on a military ap- 
pearance. Following World War II, 
we saw the return to gaiety and loose- 
ness in the acceptance of Dior’s longer 
and fuller skirts, a style which swept 
across the Atlantic in less than six 
months. World activities, art displays, 
religious movements and even world 
fairs have inspired new designs. Cloth- 
ing must express man and his thoughts. 

An expression of beauty in most cases, 
ornamentation must accompany func- 
tionalism to be successful. Only when 
it does is it justified. Wearing an eve- 
ning dress to a factory job is as absurd 
as dressing in a fur wrap for an after- 
noon at the beach. To defy this func- 
tional-ornamentative pattern is an in- 
fraction of the basic rules of design. 

Fconomically speaking, clothing may 
reflect the prosperity or depression of 
the time. This can be indicated in the 
brightness or dullness of the colors and 
the conservative or loose lines of the 
garment. 

Quite often clothing serves as a strong 
social force. It exaggerates the extremes 
of the Park Avenue matron and the 


Smoky Mountain pauper. George Dear- 
born, a_ psychologist, supports this 
theory by explaining that clothing de- 
termines to some extent our associates. 
He adds that it is a vital factor in our 
social communication. If clothing is 
not distributed evenly, class distinction 
is more evident. However, when there 
is some level of standard in clothing 
distribution, clothing becomes more an 
expression of comfort and well-being 
than “snob appeal.” 

Our adjustment to society as indi- 
viduals is affected by our garments. 
Mr. Dearborn says that acceptable cloth- 
ing protects us from fear of ridicule 
and gives us confidence in facing life 
situations. Records found in juvenile 
courts show that delinquent young girls 
can often be helped by giving them new 
“pretty” clothes. All of us can prob- 
ably recall instances when we were hu- 
miliated or embarrassed because our 
costume was not appropriate to the 
occasion. Mental comfort is often de- 
termined by the appropriateness of our 
dress. 

And yet, in analyzing clothing phi- 
losophies, we find that an over-emphasis 
is sometimes placed on clothing. The 
most modest of budgets are often over- 
loaded with planned expenditures for 
wardrobes. Some kind of goals for liv- 
ing should be made first; then clothing 
should be placed in its proper relation- 
ship to other values. The adolescent 
girl places the most emphasis on cloth- 
ing, probably because her definitions of 
social success have been based around 
her clothing desires. 

Although diplomats may deny it, 
clothing can wield a political power, 
too. When men are well-clad they tend 
to be more contented with their en- 
vironment. Food and housing are im- 
portant; yet clothing now represents the 
second largest expenditure in the Amer- 
ican household. About twenty-three 
billion dollars are spent annually to 
clothe the American nation. In a coun- 
try which has the basic elements ‘of life, 
a more democratic, self-ruling spirit 
tends to evolve. 

Thus, it is obvious that the clothing 
industry assumes an important role in 
today’s world. It must produce the 
functional and the aesthetic, and still 
answer the economic, political, psycho- 
logical and social needs of mankind. 
Apparel ignoring this challenge fails, 
losing its usefulness to man in his new 
atomic world. 


Need more information about his- 
toric costumes? Send for the Historic 
Costume Charts by Hazel T. Craig. 
These describe and illustrate costumes 
from the Egyptian era to the 18th Cen- 
tury. Copies are 50c each from Practical 
Home Economics. 
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ew high-style stitches 


Learn how to do them in one free lesson 


at your SINGER SEWING CENTER! 


Teach them to your students! 


Here’s a collection of fashion stitches your students will 
love . . . smart decorative touches that can dress up the 
simplest dress! 

Specially developed by SINGER. Every one is easy to do— 
without attachments of any kind—on a modern SINGER* 
Sewing Machine. 

Your SINGER SEWING CENTER will be glad to show you 
how to do them—in one short lesson. No charge. No obli- 
gation. Stop in today. Add these new stitches to your 


sewing courses! 


SPARK STITCH for a Handsome Housecoat! 


This glamorous housecoat was just another 
housecoat until given allure by means of a 
little extra time—and a new SINGER stitch! 
Does wonders for blouses, too. Equally pretty 
on taffeta, satin, rayon, wool. 





without attachments! 


a 





BOUCLE STITCH for Smart Tweed Suit-dress! 


Looks like something straight from the Rue 
de la Paix! But no—anyone can do it. Make 
a simple stitch adjustment on your SINGER, 
and away you go—glamorizing dresses, 
monogramming, decorating stoles. 








SPIRAL CABLE STITCH for Cardigan or Bolero! 


Amazing—how this easy-to-do SINGER stitch 
adds new fashion interest to everyday jack- 
ets and cardigans. Smart, too, on stoles and 
skirts. Try white on black, red on white, or 
metallic thread on sheer wool. 


e 
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METALLIC STITCH for Fabulous Evening Gown! 


Imagine gleaming gold on a blue-yoked dance 

* frock! Or daytime linen collared and cuffed 

with silvery swirls! All it takes is imagination 

and a SINGER—to turn the drabbest dress 
into an outfit of elegance! 





SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Copyright, U.S. A., 19 


APRIL, 1952 


2, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. All rights reserved for all countries 








"TIPS for Teonagers 


(Please post these tips on your bulletin board ) 


LUNCH BOX TIPS: Wrap moistened let- 
tuce in waxed paper to prevent wilting. 
Add to sandwiches just before eating. 
...- In every lunch include milk (in soup, 
milk shake or custard). ... And remem- 
ber, you can get more done before lunch 
if you start the day witha better break- 
fast, including fruit, milk, and Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. There’s the staying power 
of corn in these crisp toasty flakes! 





Lunch box floor plan: 


(1) Sandwiches standing up 
(2) Salads, cold foods, fruit 
(3) Hot food (4) Thermos 


TREATING THE GANG at lunch or after school? 
They'll love Orange Corn Flakes Chews! 
Just combine 1! eups (15 oz. ean) condensed 
milk, 1 tbsp. each grated orange rind and 
juice, 3!2 cups Kellogg’s Corn Flakes crushed 
into coarse crumbs. Stir in 1/3 cups coconut, 
'¢ tsp. salt. Let stand 3 minutes. Drop by 
teaspoonfuls on lightly greased baking sheet. 
3ake in moderate oven (350° F.) about 15 
minutes. Remove cookies at once from the 
baking sheet. Yield: 40 cookies. 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES 
PEP «+ ALL-BRAN + SUGAR CORN POPS 
SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES + CORN SOYA 




















ECONOMICS = good food habits pay off ingood 

looks, pep, mental keenness. 
TEACHERS Practical food chart. Mail your 
request soon. Limit: 30 copies. 
See coupon section, p, 191 Or 
write Kellogg Co., PHE 452, 
Home Economics Services, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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IT’S SMART TO EAT BREAKFAST, 
T0 16 a 
)-page booklet for teenagers. | ¥ 
HOME Tells how to keep trim, how *,* 
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